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| ‘If I shall fall, 

And with one step Jose all !” 

Thus, in our causeless fear 

We fret when skies are clear; 
Thus, when our paths are fair, 

The storms and clouds we dare. 
‘© Who'll listen to my call 

If I shall fall ?” 


‘* Let me arise 
_ One step unto the skies.” 
This be the glad desire 
Wherewith we shall aspire; 
This be the hope, wherein 
We lose the thought of sin— 
‘« Where peace no gift denies 
Let me arise.” 
FRANK WALCcoTT HoutTrT. 


TEMPLE, Boston. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE “EN- 
RICHMENT” OF PUBLIC WOR- 
SHIP—II. 


BY PROF. FRANK H. FOSTER, PH.D. ¥ 


If our service is to be really enrich- 
ed, attention must not be directed to 
music alone. It is still more impor- 
tant that the prayers should be adapt- 
ed to assist the worshiper in raising 
his mind from earth to heaven. 

The office of public prayer 1s one 
of great difficulty. The minister must 
speak with God for the people. To 
divest himself of himself, and to pray 
really to God, and to bear upon the 
wings of his own «levotion the peti- 
tions of the people, raising them in 
his flight nearer the throne of God 
than they would themselves rise, is 
his difficult task and his sweet privi- 
lege. But, difficult as it may seem, 
it is comparatively easy to the truly 
good man, if he once has gained a 


correct idea of the nature and pur- ‘ 


pose of public prayer. He does not 
stand before the people chiefly or 
largely as an intercessor for them 
who utters for them petitions which 
they do not utter for themselves. He 
is to voice their petitions, only; he is 
to do it better than they themselves 
can. As they listen, they are to pray 
also with his words. And, as he finish- 
es, they are to feel that no essential 
petition appropriate to the place and 
time has been neglected. ‘Two great 
thoughts are, therefore, to be held in 
mind, and,if they are well under- 
stood and fully realized in every 
prayer, the public supplications of 
any minister will be successful in a 
high degree. The minister must 
really pray to God, and he must pray 
from the point of view of a member of 
the congregation. Let him, therefore, 
take his stand, in thought, in the midst 
of the people, and there let him pray to 
(fod,and the people will be able to 
pray with him. 

But public prayers are often—I had 
almost said generaJly—bad. I once 
heard a prayer offered by a school- 
master, at a public occasion of his 
school, which he evidently feared 
would be unpopular with the scholars, 
something after this sort: “O Lord! 
We have come in here for this inter- 
esting and valuable occasion. We 
sometimes think that itis very irk- 
some to assemble here. It seems a 
creat deal like wasting time We 
would rather be atour sports. But, 
when we think of it, we recognize its 
value. It is good for us to have these 
general exercises. They make us feel 
the common bonds which unite us to 
one another,and to our duty..We grow 
in mental power. Weare fitted for 
vreater usefulness in life; and, with 
these feelings, we would not have it 
otherwise. We thank thee for our 
privileges, and crave thy blessing at 
this time,” etc., till he had defend- 
ed the custom as seemed to him 
enough. 

That is not a prayer. It is an ex- 
hortation, an argument perhaps, one 
greatly needed, but itis not a prayer, 
common as the style of it in public 
assemblies is. 

Neither is it a prayer when the 
minister takes the opportunity to pre- 
tix or affix to his regular sermon an- 
other one, thus getting, as some ir- 
reverent youngster once remarked, 
“another chance at us on the sly.” 
How very often have you heard some- 
thing like the following: “O Lord! 
Come near this people with purposes 
of mercy. They know they are great 
sinners, but they do not feel it. They 
cannot find a day of their lives when 
they are willing to say that they live 
without sin. They see men about 
them engaged in what they know to 
be wrong, and they are not essential- 
ly better themselves. They know their 
thoughts are not pure. They often 
desire that which is forbidden in thy 
holy law. They often feel the bur- 
den of remorse, and they seek peace 
in ways in which itis not to bs found. 
May they feel that they are sinners; 
that the Bible is speaking to them 
when it says, ‘There is none that 
doeth good; no not one.’ Let them 
think of the time when they will cry 
to the mountains to fail upon them, 
ind cover them from the face of their 
J udge,” ete. 


Now, this is a sermon. It is design- 
ed to produce conviction, as much so 
as the words preached a little before, 
it may be. There is argument in it; 
texts are quoted in it. It is all aim- 
ed at one thing, and that is to pro- 
duce, in the mind of the hearer, a new 
feeling or conviction, but it is not de- 
signed to carry his petitions up to 
the throne of grace. And soit is not 


/@ prayer, and altogether out of place 


in the service of prayer. 

Ido not mean to say that there 
never should be intercessory prayer 
by a minister before a congregation. 
Especially after the sermon, the heart 
of a minister, who is skilled in public 
prayer and knows its proprieties, may 
be, as it were, compelled to utter a 
prayer, which he knows the congre- 
gation do not fully make their own. 

He prays for them, not with them. 
Sometimes, as when the minister is 
peculiarly venerable, and may adopt 
without offense the character of a 
father toward the congregation, the 
prayer may take lost souls up in its 
embrace, and the minister may plead 
for them very much as he would in 
the privacy of his own chamber. But, 
generally, even public intercessory 
prayer should be congregational; 
i. é., the minister should voice the peti- 
tions of the believing church present for 
unbelievers. This will avoid the ap- 
pearance of arrogance in the prayer, 
and the offence of a sermon clandes- 
tinely smuggled in. 

But the catalogue of blunders in 
public prayer is not yet closed. I 
once heard something very much like 
the following offered as an evening 
prayer. What wasit? Surely nota 
prayer. The minister said: “O Lord! 
We are come into thy house at the 
close of this beautiful Sabbath day 
for our evening prayer. How beau- 
tifulis the time! How appropriate 
to assemble here when the dews of 
evening are falling, and the stars are 
coming out! How fitting to spend 
the last hours of this sacred day, ere 
we retire, in meditation upon thy 
ways, and in supplication for thy 
mercies! Man has but little time al- 
lotted to hin upon the earth. He 
comes and stays a while, and looks 


hands; he learns the lesson that is set 
him, or he fails to learn it, and then 
he goes hence. This isan hour when 
we may consider thy teachings and 
learn our part of the lesson of life. 
Help us, O Lord, to do it!” 

And thus the minister meandered 
on, in a meditation, which was often 
beautiful, sometimes poetical, once al- 
most Shakespearean, but which, in- 
stead of carrying the thoughts of the 
people in genuine communion up to 
God, led them to admire the fertility 
of the speaker, and thus to concen- 
trate their thoughts largely upon him. 
It was no proper, public prayer. 

Homiletical blunders are often com- 
mitted in public prayer, which have 


their rise in the forgetfulness of the 
minister of the first principles of pub- 
lic address. How often does the 
preacher pray, “Help us _ to feel that, 
etc.,” when it is his object, in a ser- 
monical manner, to produce the feel- 
ing described. But you cannot pro- 
duce a given feeling by exhorting 
people to feel, even if you steal a 
prayer to do itin. Feelings are pro- 
duced in view of the proper objects 
by a necessity of our being. Hold up 
the object that is calculated to excite 
the feeling, make your representation 
of it vivid enough, and the people 
will feel. But, do not try to pray 
them into feeling! It is as ineffec- 
tual an attempt as it is inappropriate 
and repellent. It must be deeply of- 
fensive to God. Sometimes, indeed, 
if a preacher prays out of deep feel- 


any great extent, and the prayer is 
genuine supplication, they will catch 
the fire, and the expression of feeling 
will produce the feeling. But this 
purloined exhortation will never pro- 
duce it, never! 


The London Methodist Recorder of 
October 22d states that the challenge 
of General Booth has been accepted 
for the appointment of a Committee 
of Inquiry to investigate the adminis- 
tration of his social schemes—~not to 
inquire into its principles.” The Com- 
mittee consists of the Earl of Onslow, 
Sir Henry James, Q.C.,M.P.; Mr. Sid- 
ney Buxton, M.P., Under Secretary 
for the Colonies; Mr. Walter Long, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board in the last Govern- 
ment. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, Presi- 
dent of Chartered Accountants, has 
placed his professional services at the 
disposal of the Committee, and Mr. 
C. E. Hobhouse, M.P., will actas Sec- 
retary.— Christian Advocate. 

A class composed of earnest, pro- 
gressive young women has. been 
formed in the Woman’s College, Bal- 
timore, for the practical study of so- 


ciological questions. 


upon the wondrous works of God’s 


ing, which the people do not share to 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


BY DR. E. P. THWING. 


This is the Emperor's birthday. 
Business ceases. The noon salute 
has just been fired by frigates. 
Standing on the French Hatoba near 
my lodgings, watching the fiery stream 
that rushed from the iron throats of 
huge guns, and hearing their thunder, 
which made the welkin ring, it was 
pleasant to feel that this was a harm- 
less cannonade indeed; a courteous 
acknowledgment of friendly feeling 
between the East and the West. 
Quis separabit ? is the legend or trade- 
mark used by the P. & O. steamers to 
show the unity of our commercial in- 
terests ; why not regard our higher 
community of life as members of one 
great family ? 

The Columbian celebration was 
held here, as in America, with ap- 
propriate commemorative services, 
and your correspondent was 
again summoned, as on the Fourth 
of July, 1890, to mount the 
rostrum. The Japan Mail prints the 
oration nearly verbatim. He was also 
unexpectedly called to preach a dis- 
course at the first anniversary of the 
earthquake, and considered ‘The 
Tragic Element in Human Disci- 
pline.” It will appear in pamphlet 
form. Having traveled through the 
Gifu Ken the past week, I have seen 
some of the physical ravages of this 
awful tragedy, but the most pathetic 
picture of the ruin wrought was a 
collection of infants and children 
whose parents had been crushed, dis- 
membered or burned. These waifs 
are tenderly cared for by mission- 
aries. Bitter pagan prejudices are 
allayed as this loving service of 
Christianity isseen. Miss Youngman 
of Tokyo has some of these friend- 
less ones in her own house, and Mr. 
Kikuchi, her evangelist at Gifu, has 
a large number for whom he is pro- 
viding, giving work to those able to 
embroider or old enough to earn 
something. A movement in behalf 
of a leper hospital is also in progress. 


Rev. W. H. Daniels, an evangelist 
of the M. E. Church, has been hold- 
ing meetings and preaching through 
interpreters to the Japanese with en- 
couraging results. Special effort 
also is making to awaken Christians, 
and daily five-o’clock meetings are 
held at the Union church parsonage. 
The moral life of foreigners in our 
treaty ports is a great hindrance to 
the work of missions. A secular daily 
here, referring to the immorality of 
Monte Carlo and its results, says the 
percentage of suicides here is almost 
as large, possibly larger. Had a mis- 
sionary written this, he would have 
been called a calumniator. 


Rev. Otis Cary of Osaka has re- 
moved to Kyoto, and taken a chair in 
the Theological School. He will 
train the Doshisha students in prac- 
tical mission work, and study with 
them sociological problems. Japan 
will soon be brought face to face 
with the same thorny questions that 
vex the industrial classes of Amer- 
ica. The Church here must under- 
stand applied Christianity. Her na- 
tive pastors, evangelists and Bible 
women need to be trained to meet 
practical wants. Dr. Neesima, when 
dying, had a map of five provinces 
put before him, and marked strategic 
points with various colors, and was 
so excited with it his friends had to 
check him. He often wept over the 
fact that no more students gave 
themselves to direct evangelistic 
work. In order to stimulate interest 
and to encourage meritorious, in- 
digent students looking forward to 
this line of labor, scholar: hips have 
been asked for. 
approved the idea, but desired that it 
be undertaken by the friends of the 
University. Two such, yielding fifty 
dollars each annually, were founded 
last week—one for the Theological 
and one for the Female Department. 
The gratitude and enthusiasm ex- 
pressed were touching to see. It is 
hoped that a score of scholarships 
will be established at once. There 
are about 600 students in all the de- 
partments at Doshisha, male and 
female. The return of Professor 
Gordon, and the addition of Professor 
Cary and Professor Ono in Social 
Economics, give a new impulse to the 
winter's work. The weekly Confer- 
ence of Kyoto missionaries last week 
was an hour of delightfui interest 
and profit. God bless this dear in- 
stitution! Isat beside Alpheus Hardy 
when young Neesima pleaded for help 
at Rutland in 1874 to found it, and had 
the glad privilege of putting the first 
money in his hands for the purpose, 
as he told me. It was a joy in 1889 
to see the infant grown to the age of 
fifteen, and now to see its enlarging 
life. 
marked its founder’s life continue in 
those who now have the honor to 


serve it. 


May the zeal and wisdom that 


The American Buard | 


The Christian Chronicle, Yokohama, 
is a monthly magazine, full of items 
of missionary interest, and articles 
illustrative of work in Japan. It is 
published at two dollars a year, at 
70 Main Street. 

Father Endeavor Clark is expected 
here this month, and his coming is 
anticipated with earnest hope. The 
departure of Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn 
was the occasion of sincere regret. 
For 33 years this scholar and physi- 
cian has been a tower of strength. 
With singular modesty and tact, fidel- 
ity and power, he has wrought for 
the Master. He has added lustre to 
America—he has honored God. Now 
78 years of age, he seeks a balmier 
clime in Southern California. 

Rev. and Mrs. McAlpine leave on 
the 11th for America, to enjoy a well- 
earned rest. They have resided at 
Nagoya, and passed through a severe 
strain during the recent earthquake 
troubles. The General Secretary of 
the International Y. M. C. A. in 
Japan, J. T. Swift, has been appoint- 
ed to take Professor Hardie’s place 
in the Nobles’ School at Tokyo. The 
Peru is about to sail for Hong Kong, 
and I must hasten aboard. 

Yoxouama, Nov. 3, 1892. 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN EATON. 


Epirors Pactric: Several towns in 
this neighborhood have published 
their town histories, giving consider- 
able space to their church affairs. 
Among them are Concord, Warner, 
Washington, Boscawen and Sutton; 
that of Salisbury, too, has recently ap- 
peared. 

The distinguished Professor of the 
University of Dorpat, who has done 
such patient and elaborate work in 
showing the faith of a people from 
their statistics—from the facts in their 
history—-would find interesting studies 
in these volumes. Of interest to all 
American patriots, they would be 
specially helpful to those founding 
new towns and churches. 

When these towns were settled the 
early New England practice of limit- 
ing suffrage to the members of the 
Church had passed away. These 
towns were organized by a company 
of men, usually small, to whom was 
given a charter, conveying a right to 
the land described. These men or- 
ganized as proprietors, whether resi- 
dent or not. After the ownership 
passed into the hands of settlers, and 
the “town meeting” of residents was 
called, non-residents no longer voted. 

These towns or townships were of 
various sizes and shapes. ‘The con- 
venient systems of North and South, 
East and West lines,and regular or uni- 
form townships, which have done so 
much to save questions of title, and 
to promote the stability and peace of 
settlements, in contrast with the Mex- 
ican or the miscellaneous plan of lo- 
cation and survey of lands, had not 
then been adopted. 

These charters usually gave one 
share, lot or parcel of land for 
schools, one for the church, and one 
for the man who should become the 
first settled minister. Upto 1819 the 
old idea of union of Church and State 
prevailed, and the business of build- 
ing houses of worship, calling and 
paying ministers of the gospel, was 
done by vote of the town. 

At first, Congress, before the con- 
stitution of the United States was 
adopted, in legislating for the vast 
territory northwest of the Ohio river, 
considered the giving of lands to 
both religion and education, but final- 
ly gave only the 16th section to com- 
mon schools, and the designated sin- 
gle or double portion for a univer- 
sity omitting any gifts for religious 
purposes. 

To this day you may find the towns 
paying to preaching in the different 
churches the interest on the money 
received by them for the parcel of 
land given tothe church. Each voter 
is asked to say to which denomina- 
tion he wishes his share of a few 
cents, or fraction of a cent, to go. In 
some instances this aggregates a few 
dollars. which may be all that pays, 
for a Sabbath or two, the supply of a 
Universalist, Advent, spiritualist, or 
other preacher. 

These towns have nearly all grown 
less in population since 1820, and 
church after church has been given 
up. Schools have been similarly af- 
fected, and the district system has 
been displaced by that of the town- 
ship, which is more elastic, providing 
more or less teachers, according te 
the number of pupils, thus affording 
better houses and teachers and long- 


er schools. 


All churches are now on an exclu- 
sively religious basis, owning their 
houses and regulating their own af- 
fairs, without dependence upon the 
civil action of the town. | 

Many country churches are sus- 
tained only by receiving aid from 
those outside of themselves. It is in- 


structive to trace the influence of re- 
ligious faith, whether evangelical or 
otherwise, through successive gener- 
ations in these communities and fam- 
ilies. The statesman and social sci- 
entist, as well as the religionist, will 
find valuable lessons here. 

Families and communities that 
early broke away from evangelical 
faith and practice were those in which 
Millerism and other “isms” found 
the most receptive conditions. The 
sweep of these “isms” over some com- 
munities was like that of a furious 
fire, leaving little useful life behind. 

The spiritual soil seemed for years 
productive only of weeds. In some in- 
stances, although most of the genera- 
tion directly subject to injury has 
passed away, there is as yet little 
healthy growth. 

Another unfortunate cause whose 
evil effects are seen, is the too ready 
division of small communities on de- 
nominational lines—the exaltation 
and emphasis of non-essential differ- 
ences over essential unities. Each 
church under this influence may be- 
come so small as to lose all manifesta- 
tion of its existence, and all church- 
going disappear, and with it all prop- 
er regard for the observance of the 
Sabbath, or for the Bible and its doc- 
trines and verities, the whole com- 
munity showing signs of lapsing 
towards pagan worldliness in the neg- 
lect ‘of children and in its general 
moral tone. If any see in this sim- 
ply a reaction from the severity of 
some of the fathers, this should ap- 
pear in their descendants; but the 
fact is, there are few Ingersolls. The 
most religious parents have been fol- 
lowed by the most religious descend- 
ants. ‘True, all these used alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage, and in families 
most strict, as well as in those less 
strict in their observance of all evan- 
gelical doctrines and practices, there 
are children who suffer from heredi- 
tary taint, and are demoralized or 
ruined, it may be,in the third or 
fourth generation. But a careful 
study of a large number of families 
shows that the worthy of to-day look 
back to a careful, evangelical, relig- 
ious ancestry. 

The history of Salisbury gives in- 
teresting details of the Webster fam- 
ily. Daniel's father and mother were 
prominent and active in the Church. 
Daniel became a member in early 
manhood, and was so when he died. 
The creed which he drew up for him- 
self is given, and is emphatically 
evangelical. He found neither the 
Bible nor Christianity unworthy of 
his great intellectual powers. 

Eaton Granar, Waterloo, N. H., 
Nov. 12, 1892. 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The stated meeting of the Board 
of Managers was held at the Bible 
House on Thursday, November 3d, 
1892, Theophilus A. Brouwer, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Among the letters from foreign 
lands submitted for the information 
and action of the Managers, were 
letters from Rev. J. P. Dardier of 
Geneva, in relation to Bible colpor- 
tage in France; from Mr. Rode- 
meyer of Bremen, with thanks for a 
remittance to promote the Bible 
work in Germany and Switzerland ; 
from Mr. Whipple of Tabreez, an- 
nouncing the disappearance of the 
cholera from Persia and the remark- 
able deliverance of American mission- 
aries and their adherents while one- 
tenth of the people had died from 
the scourge ; from the Bible Society 
of Russia, asking the privilege of 
participating with this Society at the 
Columbian Exposition; from Mr. 
Norwood, reporting the distribution 
of nearly five hundred volumes of 
Scripture at Baranquilla in Septem- 
ber ; from Mr. Penzotti, with an ae- 
count of his work at Panama; from 
the Netherlands Bible Society, pro- 
posing an interchange of publica- 
tions ; and from London, Glasgow, 
and Yokohama, in respect to the 
joint work of the Bible Societies 
through their Committee in Japan. 

On recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution, books were 
granted to the value of about $1,779, 
including consignments to the Brazil 
and the Mexico Agencies of the So- 
ciety. 

The issues from the Bible House 
in October were 72,535 volumes ; 
issues since April Ist, 1892, 494,693 
volumes. 


Thanksgiving Day was observed 
with most appropriate exercises at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The usual annual dinner was given at 
six o'clock for young men away from 
home, and nearly four hundred par- 
ticipated. It wasa most enjoyable 
affair and a pronounced success in 
all particulars. Twenty-five national- 
ities and twenty-five states were rep- 
resented by the young men in attend- 
ance. 


Womans Board 
Gt the Pacific, 


NOTICE. 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Woman’s Board will be held in 
the First Congregational church, 
Oakland, on Wednesday, December 
7th, at 2:30 p.m. The meeting of the 
— Committee will be held at 

:30 P. 


THE MONTHLY MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Woman’s Board was held in Ply- 
mouth Church, November 2d. There 
was no business meeting for want of 
a quorum. In the absence of the 
President, Mrs. Pullan presided. Af- 


ter the usual devotional exercises, - 


letters were read from Mrs. Perkins, 
and from Mrs. Holbrook, our mission- 
ary in Africa, who is now in East 
Hampton, Mass., for needed rest and 
change, and also to bring her children 
to this country. She expresses her 
delight, in which we could deeply 
sympathize, of being once more in 
her own land, and among Christian 
people again. 

Mrs. Holbrook has been known to 
us for a long time, from her connec- 
tion with the Zulu Mission, and we 
all know of her faithfulness and love 
for her work, and the cheerful spirit 
which has characterized all her letters. 

Rev. Gee Gam, known to so many 
as the faithful Christian minister to 
the Chinese in this city, was with us 
on this occasion. Gee Gam was con- 
verted to Christianity in the family of 
Rev. Dr. Mooar over twenty years ago, 
and has since been a faithful, consis- 
tent teacher and minister to his own 
people in this city. He spoke to us 
of the work among the Chinese here, 
and also of the Missionary Society 
entirely carried on by themselves, 
and which is supporting one or more 
missionaries of their own, who are 
laboring in China in the vicinity of 
Canton, preaching the same gospel 
to their countrymen. These, although 
working in co-operation with the 
missionaries of the American Board, 
receive their support entirely from 
the Chinesehere. They have already 
$2,000 in bank for the purpose of 
building a chapel in Canton, which 
shall also be a home for their mission- 
aries, and headquarters for their 
mission. 

Rev. Mr. Hager, now in this coun- 
try, is our American Board Missionary 
for this section. The same language 
or dialect is spoken in Canton, and 
immediate vicinity, as by the Chinese 
here; thus enabling the Christian 
Chinese here to utilize their own con- 
verts in preaching the gospel in that 
densely populated section of this vast 
empire. “This,” as Gee Gam said, “is 
our wish and feeling, that if Christians 
in America send missionaries to our 
land, we, when converted, should de 
the same for these our brethren.” 
He is an enthusiast in the work of 
evangelizing his own country, and has 
done much in inspiring his own people 
with a like desire. And when we 
listen to earth’s myriad voices from 
many lands asking for the bread of 
life, of which they have had a taste, 
we say to ourselves, Oh, that the wealth 
of this world, now squandered upon 
so many useless things, might be con- 
secrated to this purpose! Time flies, 
millions are hurrying to the grave 
without the blessed light and knowl- 
edge of a Saviour’s love, and we must 
do our part, though small it may be, 
lest that same gentle Saviour say te 
us, “Inasmuch as ye did it not.” ' 

We regretted that so few were at 
this meeting, which was so full of in- 
terest to those who pray for the com- 
ing of His kingdom in all the lands 
of the earth. And it will come, that 
glad day when all will know Him, 
from the least unto the greatest. 


Toronto is the queen city of the 
world in morals. On Sunday milk 
only is sold, and druggists can sell 
medicine only. The gchools are the 
finest in the iand, and a truant school 
for wayward boys is a novel experi- 
ment. One effect of giving horse-car 
employes rest is the large number of 
strong churches scattered uniformly 
over the city. Mayor Fleming, a 
good Methodist, by the way, was 
elected as a moral reformer, in har- 
mony with present laws. The W. C. 
T. U. and the Y. M. ©. A. are efficient, 
and the Methodists hold an immense 
temperance meeting every Sunday 
afternoon—even through the hot 
weather.— Chicago Union- Signal. 


Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., President 
of the United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, received a verv hearty wel- 
come in Australia. October 19th he 
set sail for Chinaand Japan. Later 
he will make a tour of India, return- 


ing to England, June, 1893. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


REV. DR. C. 0. BROWN’S STATEMENT 
OF DOCTRINE AND BELIEF. 


[Read before Council November 15, 1892.] 


Fathers and Brethren: This church has invit- 
ed you to sit in council that you may extend to 
me, if found worthy, your recognition and your 
fellowship in the sacred office to which it has 
called me. I acknowledge your right to know 
the doctrinal and moral fitness of one who 
comes thus seeking recognition and fellowship 
at your hands, and it is the purpose of this pa- 
per to facilitate, not to abridge, your inquiry. 

If you ask me, then, at the outset, to state 
in one word my position concerning the great 
truths of revealed religion—the being of God, 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, the sinful and 
lost state of man, the atonement made by Jesus 
Christ—I respond that, with all my heart and 
without mental reservation, I believe the cardi- 
nal doctrines held by all evangelical churches. 
I believe in a God who is above nature, and to 
whom naturaldaws are no more than a method 
from which he may vary at will, and from 
which, as a matter of fact, he has often varied. 
I believe in a supernatural revelation of his 
will in the Scriptures, and of his character in 
Jesus Christ. I believe in the universality of 
sin and the consequent alienation of human 
hearts trom God, and that to be alienated from 
God is to be lost. I believe in the supernatural 
birth of Jesus Christ, who, being ‘‘the brightness 
of his Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person,” came ‘‘to seek and to save that 
which was lost”; in the atonement which he 
wrought, through which alone it is possible for 
the sinner to find peace with God; and in the 
matchless life, which in One perfectly fulfilled 
the divine law, and gave to mankind the only 
perfect example of righteous living. What I 
believe in reference to matters which have been 
especially prominent by reason of modern criti- 
cism and discussion, I reserve for especial state- 
ment. 


THE BEING OF GOD, 


To me, the being of God is axiomatic. Any 
attempt to prove that God exists is weakening 
and belittling, and in the nature of a conces- 
sion to skepticism. It is the foundation truth 
of the universe, which the mind instantly per- 
ceives, as it does its own existence. It is a truth 
which flames in every sun and blazes in every 
meteor. ‘*‘Day unto day uttereth speech”’ 
about him who ordered the days ; and ‘‘night 
unto night sheweth’’ this knowledge, which 
all perceive, and which none can dismiss with- 
out a process which violates reason and pros- 
titutes imperishable instincts. This is a truth, 
I will not say to be assumed, for there is no 
assuming that which is self-evident ; but to be 
declared. All else proceeds upon this primal 
truth, and our preaching will be respected in 
the degree of the assurance with which we pre- 
sent and appeal to it. 

I would not, however, overlook the mental 
and spiritual quickening which comes from the 
various fields of thought on this profound theme. 
The universal conviction of this truth as seen 
‘in the sense of accountability, in reeking altars 


and sacrifices, in the tendency to pay homage | 
and worship to some higher power, in the 


readiness with which the child-mind lays hold 
-of the truth, and in the prevalence of the idea. 
I would not ignore what the fathers have said 
on this theme, nor the philosophical labyrinths 
which they thought it necessary to traverse in 
order to find intellectual support for a funda- 
mental and axiomatic convictions; but I confess 
that their arguinents have but little impressed 
me, and have seemed to partake more of the 
speculative spirit of heathen philosophy than 
‘of the simplicity and directness of the revealed 
Word. In the Lord’s statement of his own 
unlimited and self-existent being to Moses, ‘*I 
am that I am,” there is a simplicity, a grand- 
eur, an authority, which at once finds its re- 
‘sponse in the imperishable convictions of my 
soul; and before Him who speaks from that 
burning bush I bow myself and worship. Such 
an utterance rises above the mists of human 
speculation, white, reflective, unanswerable and 
solemn, as the Washington Monument rises 
above the mists of the Potomac and the petty 
confusions which fret the lower atmosphere. 
By the side of it, how unsatisfactory is the 
statement, for instance, of Anselm: ‘*We have 
an idea of a perfect being, one element of 
whose perfection is the necessity of His exist- 
ence’’; or that of Des Cartes and Cousin, ‘‘To 
this idea of a perfect, being which is in all minds, 
there must be a corresponding archetype or 
reality.’’ I am glad that the universal convic- 
tion of God’s existence is something infinitely 
more simple and authoritative than such pa- 
tristic or scholastic arguments. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


In natural theology we have a more inviting 
field, if we regard it from the standpoint of 1n- 
struction rather than argument. The boundless 
‘universe is our garden wherein we may walk 
with ever fresh delight at each new disclosure 
of divine wisdom; as seen in divine methods. 
Natural law is God’s method. WhenI walk 
amid the perpetual wonders of nature, as Kepler 
did, to read God’s thought after him, then 
every flower speaks to me of a beauty anda 
wisdom greater than Solomon had; every blade 
ef grass becomes to me a_ new disclosure of the 


_ Divine Mind, and every star sings to me, ‘*The 


heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.” ButI do not 
walk in this field for successive and cumulative 
proofs which shall presently lead me to a point 


where I may:percetve that he who did all these. 


things is a wise and intelligent Being. One glance 
of the open eye at this great universe perceives 
that it must have an infinite and in- 
finitely. Wise Cause. He who-does not see 
that at once will never find it by dissecting a 
bird’s wing or a humin eye, or by dredging the 
ooze of the deep sea. 

But while I hold that the teleological argu- 
ment can never give us our prime conviction of 
the existence of God—a conviction which ante- 


- dates all argument—it is yet valuable as a 


means of Christian culture, and often comes 
with great force to awaken dormant convictions, 
which it did not and could not originate. The 
Almighty himself makes tremendous use of it 
in his address to Job: ‘‘Where wast thou when 
I laid the foundations of the earth? declare if 
thou hast understanding.” He directs the at- 


_ tention of his servant to the stars and the sea ; 


to the mysteries of the clouds, of snow, and ice, 
ard light; he leads him amid creeping things 
and flying fowl, and at the conclusion the over- 
whelmed and humbled Job cries out, ‘‘I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor 
myself and repent in dust and ashes.” 
Concerning the nature and attributes of God, 
I hold the views accepted by all evangelical 
authorities.. The Lord, our God, is one Lord 
—a divine persun, infinite in his power, wis- 
dom and duration, changeless in these natural 
attributes, because there can be no addition to 


that which is‘infinite ; in his nature, essentially 


an«t absolutely one. As to his moral attitude 
in goodness, justice and truth, changeless also, 
because no earthly mists and vapors of doupt 
can ever obscure his vision or entangle his mo- 
tives. The infidel’s common objection to the 
Eternal Goodness is not only unreasonable but 
superficial—overlooking entirely the nature of 
sin. It proceeds invariably upon the supposi- 
tion that sin can be dealt with as stars are 
created and sustained, by physical omnipotence 
—a theory which would destroy all virtue as 
surely as it would provide for the restraint of 
sin. 

I hold that moral action is simple, and abso- 
lutely voluntary; that the result is a choice of 
sin or virtue in the heart, which appears in the 
conduct; that this voluntariness constitutes the 
basis of guilt on thy one hand, or righteousness 
on the other; that men are sinners only when and 
because they choose darkness rather than the 
light. The appeals of Divine Mercy are direct- 
ei to the overcoming of a choice which is 


supremely wrong; and the Holy Spirit, without 


whose illumination and drawings none would 
turn from their wicked ways, makes his appeal 
to a moral agent, capable of perceiving the 
light and yielding to an influence which is 
purely moral and spiritual—never in any sense 
physical or compulsory, 


THE MATCHLESS BOOK. 


I hold that the Scriptures are the inspired 
Word of God. No modern criticism, so far 
as I can discern, has disturbed the integrity of 
the volume any more than it has the serenity of 
my faith. Here is a Book which wears 
the coronet of thrice ten centuries 
upon its brow, whose glory abides in 
in the freshness of youth which is immortal, 
and whose authority is unimpaired by the lapse 
of centuries. Through it the Lord God Omni- 
potent, Z/ohim here and Jehovah there, de- 
clares to the listening ear of ever-increasing 
millions his will as the law and his home as 
the ultimate reward of righteousness, It stands 
alone in its grip on conscience; in the 1,500 
years required for its composition; in the great 
diversity of its human authorship, and the ab- 
solute unity of its divine spirit. It is alone, too, 
in a solemn and inapproachable solitude in the 
awful majesty of its diction. Like the resist- 
less and solemn thunder of the ocean, it says 
with voice inimitable, ‘‘God made me.” It 
stands alone in remedial power—absolutely 
alone. Whenever we Jearn of any island or 
people transformed from savagery to civiliza+ 
tion and righteousness, we know, and all the 
world knows, just what Book has done it; for 
there never has been but one Book which can 
accomplish such results. It stands alone in its 
power to unfold in the disclosure of new mean- 
ing to old truth from age to age. Civilizations 
pass on to new heights, and the Bible goes on 
ever before them—the inspiration and the 
guide of all that is best and most fragrant in 
them. while other books lose their fragrance, 
are outgrown, or at best ‘‘lag superfluus on the 
stage.” It stands alone in its freedom from 
mistakes in historic or topographic reference, 
and from the scientific blunders which were 
elsewhere universal in the successive ages 
through which its successive parts appeared. 
It stands alone in its power to inspire the no- 
blest conceptions of the masters in art and lit- 
erature. It stands alone in its power to endure 
enmity, and thrive on hatred. The volumes 
written against it in any century would make 
an Eiffel tower; but they pass away and leave 
no sign—-scaicely a ripple tells where they 
went down. but the Bible does not go down; 
it goes on from six million copies in one cen- 
tury to two hundred million copies in the next; 
from conquest to conquest, and from glory to 


glory. 
It stands alone in the majesty of its 
characters. Homer's genius moved amid the 


loftiest conceptions of Greek literature. Virgil 
moulded to his melody the highest ideals of the 
Roman. Shakespeare is the bard not only of 
England, but of the world; but in them all 
there is no character that approaches the 
character of Job, or Isaiah, or Daniel. These 
live and move as seeing him who is invisible, 
and such characters we find only in that one 
book. How comes it that no Homer or Shakes- 
peare ever produced such a character ? 

But if all of these many voices were silenced, 
and there remained but the one which I now 
mention, that were a sufficient testimony to the 
inspired origin of the Scriptures. This Book 
contains an account of the only perfect 
character of the ages. If this be history, how 
comes the history only in this book? If it be 
fiction, how comes it that the masters of litera- 
ture, through all the ages, left it for a tax- 
githerer, an apostl.’s clerk, a doctor and a 
fisherman to be first and alone to conceive and 
delineate such a character ? 

In him who claims to be One and the same 
person with God, there must be absolutely no 
flaw. He who makes such a claim must not on- 
ly perform miracles; his life must de a miracle. 
To this test Jesus Christ came. For eighteen 
centuries his character has been before the 
world for inspection and judgment. Its chal- 
lenge is still unanswered—** Which of you 
convinceth me of sin?” It is the one life 
which asks for no charity to cover its frailties of 
judgment or mistakes in action. Its claim is 
that it was not only blameless 1n its intentions, 
but faultless in its judgments and perfect in its 
deeds. No oneclaims that there has ever been 
any other absolutely faultless life, Millions do 
make this claim for the life of Christ, If there 
has been but one, and if all men confess the 
impossibility of reaching that perfect standard, 
then he who could live so entirely apart from 
human frailties while living among the frail was 
more than man. Thus his life was, in many 
respects, wholly diffzrent from that of any other 
who ever lived. 


THE MATCHLESS CHARACTER. 


—* 


As a matter of fact, we find in the New Tes- 
tament a strange and inapproachable phenom- 
enon—the life of One who, from the beginning, 
is innocent without weakness; who knows hu- 
man suffering without the contamination of sin; 
who leoks upon wealth without covetousness, 
and position without envy; who, praised by 
thronging thousands, is never moved by their 
flattery to one foolish act; who, cursed by ene- 
mies and deserted by friends, never gives way 
to resentment; who never mourns a broken am- 
bition nor asserts with greater vehemence be- 
cause he is opposed; who rebukes the sins of 
others and moves them to penitence, but who 
himself is never penitent; who speaks many 
words and declares that they shall never pass 
away, and whose words, after the lapse of cen- 
turies have not passed away, but are here to give 
constitutions to republics, liberties to those en- 
slaved, and the dawn of a better day to man- 
kind; who was compelled often to decide amid 
tumult, but who is never in doubt, and whose 
judgment the scrutiny of eighteen centuries 
has in no wise amended; who calmly plans for 
universal dominion even while he is planning 
for his own death and burial. Overwhelmed 
by the majesty of the character here revealed, 
dazzled by the exceeding splendor of the vision, 
we fall down at his feet and cry out, ‘*O thou 
brightness of the Father’s glory and express 
image of His person—our Lord and our God— 
we worship Thee!’’ 

But whence comes it that this transcendent 
character—the one character matchless—should 
be found portrayed only in one Book? How 
comes it that none of the masters of poetry or 
fiction ever conceived such a character ? Where 
is the genius of Homer, that it should pale be- 
fore that of John the fisherman? Where was 
the muse of Euripides, or Virgil, or Dante, or 
Shakespeare, that she should permit the un- 


‘| skilled authorship of Matthew the publican to 


exceed her finest conceptions? Where are the 
great story-writers—the Hugos, the Bulwers, 
the Eliots—that they, roaming at large in the 
boundless fields of fiction, with all the splendor 
of confessed genius, should not be able to find 
there one such character as John the fisherman, 
found by the shores of Galilee? If from Ho- 
mer to Tennyson and George Eliot no writer 
has ever discovered another perfect character, 
we put it down as a certainty that unaided hu- 
man genius could not and cannot conceive such 
a character. If John and Matthew, without 
skill in authorship, could draw the lines of such 
a character, if they could find what Homer and 
Virgil and Shakespeare could not, then they 


‘must have had help that Homer and Virgil did 


not have. That something which guided their 
pens so that, without a single slip, they por- 
trayed the perfect character, is what I mean 
by inspiration, Let any other book, or any 
other author, present such a result, and we will 
confess the book or author inspired. Until 
then let us cease to speak of other inspired 
books; for, whatever there may be in the in- 
spiration of Shakespeare or Milton, it is evi- 
dent that it differs as widely from the inspira 
tion of. the Bible as the character of Christ dif- 
fers from that of “‘Hamlet” or “Ulysses.” If it 
be answered that Homer wrote fiction, while 
the disciples wrote biography, then that admis- 


sion carries with it everything that evangelical 
Christians claim, And that is the’ fact. The 
disciples could not possibly have invented such 
a character, whose majesty and perfection so 
far surpass the noblest conceptions of human 
genius. Men whose hearts have been soiled by 
sin have never yet been able, unaided, to dis- 
cern and to depict the impulses of a sinless 
heart. But it was possible for unlettered men 


to put on record the deeds of a sinless life, be- 


cause they were for years his companions, and 
because after his departure the Comforter 
brought all things to their remembrance, In the 
presence of this matchless character the honest 
skeptic must admit either that the writers of 
the New Testament were inspired, or the great- 
er miracle,that four men unskilled in authorship 
surpassed the greatest achievements of literary 
genius. 
INSPIRATION. 

Here, then, in this undying miracle of the 
character of Christ I find the supreme, as it is 
the unanswerable, proof of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. If there were no history of the 
centuries leading back to him and connecting 
him with all that has been worthy since; if that 
character stood up solitary and alone in history 
as it stands in worth and majesty, I should still 
say that the book containing the story of his 
life could never come from the unaided heart 
and pen of man. But when I find that every 
worthy page of human history since, of litera- 
ture, art, biography—of reform, charity, benev- 
olence, civilization—is somehow bound up with 
that life, the book which contains the story of 
it grows great, till I look upon it with rever- 
ence and awe. The proof that Jesus Christ 
lived on earth is sufficient in the fact that men 
have been able to write the story of his life, © 

In that life will evermore be a standing proof 
of the integrity and inspira'ion of the Scrip- 
tures which no criticism can ever impair. Here 
would be the outline of my argument: Jesus 
Christ must have lived, or the conception of 
such a character could never have entered the 
heart of man. That being true, the divinity 
and inspiration of the New Testament are es- 
tablished beyond a question. Bur equally is 
the Old Testament established. Jesus Christ the 
coming king, is the vision of the seer, and the 
melody of the Psalmist, and the meaning of 
every sacrifice. Give me the Christ of the New 
Testament, and you must then give me also the 
fifty third chapter of Isaiah, which recorded his 
history seven centuries before he was born. In 
the same way it might be shown also trom 
Christ’s direct and unequivocal testimony that 
the entire Old Testament belongs with the 
record of that matchless life which we find in 
the New. 

ONE ISAIAH OR TWO? 


If you are curious to know, I have 
not found in all that the critics have written 
any sufficient evidence to disturb my opinion of 
the Mosaic authorship; nor do I believe that 
there was a sccond Isaiah. Any man who 
could write one of the chapters of [saiah could 


no more be hidden for centuries from the Jew-’ 


ish people than Charles Finney could be hidden 
from the students of Oberlin. Such men do 
not wait through milleniums for modern criti- 
cism to discover them through a microscope. 

But all of these questions pale and fade away 
into their own proper insignificance before that 
matchless character, which constitutes the liv- 
ing miracle, from age to age, testifying the 
divine inspiration of the matchless Book. I 
have sought thus to show how, in my estima- 
tion, the questions of evidence and inspiration 
are Christocentric, Here, as elsewhere, the 
nearer we get to the life and character of 
Christ, the more surely do we find all that is 
essential illuminated and established. But 
lose sight of him. and we may soon be entan- 
gled in endless mizes of fruitless speculation. 
He is the interpreter of divine character. He 
is the sufficient evidence of his own life, and the 
diviae, unanswerable proof of inspiration. 

In stating thus, at length, what appears to 
to me to be the overwhelming argument for 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, I would not 
be understood as undervaluing the usual argu- 
ments for authenticity and credibility. The 
argument from prophecy is overwhelming ; 
that from the miracles is scarcely lessso. The 
early spread of Christianity can be accounted 
for only cn the basis that the New Testament 
is true. There must have been a resurrection, 
or there could not have been any subsequent 
faith leading on to heroic self-denial, to im- 
prisonments and to martyrdom for Christ’s 
sake. Men do not yield their lives in testimony 
to a known falsehood. After this statement, 
I need scarcely affirm that I lay little stress 
on particular theories cf inspiration. No theory 
is stated in the Scriptures themselves, There 
are objections to any theory yet framed. He 
who so accepts the Scriptures as to find therein 
the perfect will of God expressed in his law, 
and the perfect love of God in Jesus Christ; 
who finds in him the perfect sacrifice fur sin 
and the perfect exemplar of righteousness, his 
Lord and his God, cannot be far astray in his 
views of inspiration. He who finds the Christ 
ot the Scriptures finds their Central Sun; and 
he who lives in the light and warmth of the 
Sun will not be disturbed, if some one thinks 
he has discovered an infinitesimal flaw in the 
ot ject glass through which the learned few view 
him. If I still be asked which of the various 
theories most nearly satisfies me, I should an- 
swer the dynam.c; that in which the various 
human authors were God’s agents, rather than 
his instruments; moving in perfect harmony 
with his will and expressing it, yet retaining 
in subjection tv that will their own character- 
istics of family, station, environment and edu- 
cation. 

CHRIST—THE ATONEMENT, 


Much less does any accepted theory of the 
atonement meet my needs. The old theories 
of satisfaction and imputation I reject as 
attempts to measure that which is measureless; 
as serious misapprehensions of God’s attitude 
to the sinner, and as a misconception of his 
attitude toward the suffering Christ, which 
would be ludicrous if they were not abhorrent. 
Calvin does not satisfy me, therefore. Neither 
does Bushnell. No example, however divine 
or attractive, can meet the deeper needs of my 
soul, which cry out for pardon—the spiritual 
death, whose need is not moral influence, but 
resurrection. Bushnell has greatly helped me, 
but his theory of the atonement is utterly in- 
adequate. 

The governmental view comes nearer to my 
needs in that it points me to a redemption that 
redeems from the curse of a bruken law, wh le 
it does no violence to my conception of God’s 
infinite benevolence. This view of sin, of the 
nature and requirements of law and penalty, 
seems to me also to accord with right concep- 
tions of the divine character and of the infinite 
Sacrifice. But I can not avoid a profound con- 
viction that this most satisfactory of all the 
theories falls far short of the riches and glory 
of the atonement. Any view which regards the 
atonement as an act, or as a series of acts, in the 
life and death of Christ is partial, and, so,incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. The atonement was, 
ard is, something infinitely superiur to that, 
More light is yet to break forth out of God’s 
Holy Word for those who have seen in the aton- 
ing Christ something greater than any theory 
of the atonement has ever yet defined. Youu 
will not expect me, after such a remark, to 
enter upon any attempt at scientific definition 
of that which isin my mind. I am not sure 
that my thought is clearly defined even to my- 
self, any more than my ideas of infinite space 
are clearly defined. One thing, however, | 
am sure of—that no definition which should 
try to tell me just how large space is, and how 
much it contains, would satisfy my thought 
about space. My conception of it is too great 
for that. 

With this disclaimer, you will permit me to 
indicate, with all deference and bumility, but 
not at all dogmatically, what I consider .the 
cardinal failing of all theories of the atonement, 
and the direction which I conceive the enlargea 


view may take. The trouble is that all the- 
ories have been only partial in their compre- 
hension of Christ, even as some of them have 
been limited on their manward side, Any 
view of the atonement which makes it merely 
an act, or series of acts, wherein Christ suffered, 
“the just for the unjust,” is partially correct, 
but grievously inadequate. Christ did not 
make atonement merely. The incarnate Christ 
was the atonement. We must consent that 
the atonement is the only way whereby the 
sinner can approach God in peace; that the 
atonement is /ife to those who are dead in 
trespasses and sins; that the atonement is the 
truth, for which an enslaved world was waiting, 
and whereby it was to be set free. 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” The atonement, 
then, is the way to God, the truth that 
makes free, and the life for those who are dead 
in sin. Christ says not of his crucifixion 
alone, not alone of his sufferings, but of him. 
self, ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
It is through the atonement that we have not 
only forgiveness for the sins that are past, but 
newness of life. With what thrilling interest, 
in this view, do such words as these stand out : 
‘*He that believeth on me hath everlasting life” ; 
‘‘Awake thou that sleepeth, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee life.”” The 
whole life of the incarnate Christ, no less than 
his death on Calvary, was sacrificial and 
atoning. The nails were driven but once, 
but daily the iron must have been in 
that infinitely holy, perceptive, and sensitive 
heart. Read again that prophetic biography 
of Christ in the fifty-third of Isaiah. That 
chapter is descriptive of the life of Christ no 
less than his death. It is the description of a 
life which, frcm beginning to close, is bearing 
the sorrows and making atonement for the sins 
of others. ‘‘He is despised and rejected of 
men.” Who shall say that, to a sensitive soul, 
this was not worse than the nails? ‘‘A man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief’——all this 
from the first, and through the whole incarnate 
life, in which he was slowly pursuing his way 
amid neglect, and contumelv, and scorn, to the 
cross. If Paul could say, ‘‘I die daily,” how 
much more could the holy and sensitive Clirist 
say it? Isaiah sets him forth not only as the 
Lamb slain, but as one who bears our griefs 
and carries our sorrows. The oppression and 
affliction which he daily endured, Isaiah men- 
tions as prominently as that he was “cut off 
out of the land of the living.” Surely, that 


chapter covers a vicarious life as 
well as death. The whole life and 
death of Christ are in that chapter, 


and it is atonement from the beginning to the 
end. Paul says, not that Christ’s sufferings 
alone, or his blood alone, is our passover, but 
he says that *‘Christ is our passover.” 

There is no time here to point out how in 
every department of Christology this view gives 
enlargement and enrichment of interpretation. 
I need not say that such a view is valuable, not 
as a speculation, but as a solution of difficulties 
and a resting-place for minds, long perplexed 
with theories of the atonement, which seem in- 
adequate on the one hand, or monstrous on the 
other. Hete is one trained in the satisfaction 
theory, who, repelled and doubting, says, ‘* I 
cannot accept that.” Let him or her be told; 
‘*You donot need to. Be content to accept 
Christ. Bow before the supremacy of his love; 
follow the holy example of his life; believe in 
him as your way of approach to God; accept 
him as your Lord and Saviour,” Doing that, 
the seeker accepts something better than a the- 
ory of the atonement. He accepts the Atone- 
ment himself. 

On the other hand, note how this view shuts 
out those unworthy and degrading conceptions 
of the atoning blood, which make it little bet- 
ter than a fetich. There are those who would 
not avow it, but who look upon the blood of 
Chiist as a convenient and cheap medicine for 
easy consciences. The Church of Rome is not 
alone in its system of mechanical and cheap 
penances, which trifle with the blood of Christ. 
But let every such trifler know that the atone- 
ment is not alone in the blood of Christ; but 
as well in the life which the blood signifies. Let 
him know that the blood of Christ does not and 
cannot avail for him who does not also receive 
the life of Christ as the pattern and the spirit 
of his life; let him know that no man can re- 
ceive forgiveness by the blood unless he receives 
the Christ himself, who is the atonement. Thus 
forgiveness and a new life are inseparably join- 
ed by the act of faith which receives Christ. In 
this view forgiveness tan only go with reforma- 
tion. He who receives Christ receives forgive- 
ness; but he receives more; he receives and en- 
ters into the Christ-life. ‘“‘If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
That is, so far as I can thus briefly define it, 
my conception of the atonement. 
I believe that it is great enough to cover 
every penitent and reformed soul. 


REWARDS AND RETRIBUTION, 


Such riches of divine love and divine life and 
divine suftering were not expended on a trifling 
necessity. Such a remedy bears testimony not 
only to God’s infinite love, but to man’s des- 
perate extremity. If the results of sin were 
not otherwise remediless, such a remedy would 
never have been. Sin is alienation from God, 
and that alienation will continue as long as sin 
continues. He who chooses sin chooses separa- 
tion from God, The separation must of neces- 
sity continue while the choice continues. I 
find not a line of Scripture to encourage the 
hope that those who in this life reject the ap- 
peals of mercy will accept them 1n the future, 
The solemn admonitions of Scripture lift their 
united voice against any such hope. Chritt 
never trifled with men, The same lips that 
spoke the Beatitudes of Matt. v spoke also the 
awful warnings of Matt. xxv. 


[Dr. Brown closed with a verbal statement 
of his belief in the utmost triumph of the gos- 
pel, in the overthrow of sin and the conversion 
of the world.] 


The Bozeman (Montana) Chronicle 
very pertinently says: “The clergy- 
man who declined to perform a mar- 
riage ceremony for a couple who are 
to be married in a balloon, and to 
sail away in it for their bridal trip, 
has won the respect of all who have 
regard for propriety. Marriage has 
been degraded enough without hav- 
ing a wedding take place at a fair, 
between a horse-race and a base-ball 
match. It lowers a clergyman and 
the clerical profession in the estima- 
tion of the public when one of the 
cloth condescends to take a leading 
part in a spectacular performance for 
the purpose of drawing a crowd and 
to get their money. When a mar- 
riage becomes a frolic all sacredness 
is eliminated from it.” A clergyman 
cannot support the dignity of his 
calling and be a circus clown or a 
performer in a show at a fair. 


Mrs. Last Buessine At 
Taste.— We thank thee, oh, Heaven- 
ly Father, for our far-reaching hopes ; 
make us grateful for love and home 
and friends. Bless the temperance work 
and workers. Keep us safe to-night 
and all our loved ones, and through 
riches of grace in Christ Jesus may 
we be brought to break bread to- 
gether in our. Father’s house “some 
sweet day, bye and bye.” 


kiterary and Educational. 


In Moruer’s Puace; or, The Jay 
Family. By Kate Neely Festetits. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 385. Price, $1.25. 
Published by The American Sun- 
day-School Union, Philadelphia 
and New York. 


This is an original American story, 
with its scene laid in Virginia. The 
title, “In Mother’s Place,” gives the 
clue. An older sister becomes the 
head of the home when her mother 
enters into the everlasting rest. Her 
father is an absorbed and busy law- 
yer, not given to attending to the 
practical details of the household. 
The big house is well supplied with 
children. Returning from her moth- 
er’s funeral, Jocelyn sets herself at 
the task of directing the family life 
in proper channels. She represses 
her own grief in order to make things 
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Organized November, 1858: reopened Janu- 


bright and cheery for father and the | ary 6, 1899. Its departments are: Kinder- 


other children. 


The others help and | garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 


hinder according to their various | paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 


moods, while two colored servants 


need to be mapaged by the young 
mistress. 


in a praiseworthy fashion, causing the | 


reader toadmire her many good qual- 
ities, ard furnishes a bright example 
to other girls upon whom may come 
like burdens. This is not an uncom- 
mon experience. Mothers die and 
daughters must do their partin guid- 
ing households. 
boys and girls; but the heavenly 
Father aids them in their efforts to 
help others, and the loss of a parent 
oftentimes developes a beautiful spirit 
and a strong character. 


Wenpover Hovse. By Adelaide L. 
Rouse. 12mo, cloth, pp. 269. 
Price, $1. Published by The Amer- 


ican Sunday-School Union, Phila-— 


delphia and New York. 


A fine and spacious mansion is Wen- 
dover House, full of ancient grandeur 


She accomplishes her task | 


We pity orphan 


| 
| 


the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak and. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 
THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


OOLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


changed. 


and family memories, but dim and 


gloomy till it is brightened by the 


presence of little Paul, a waif who. 


comes mysteriously into the home, 
bringing to light an old love and an 
old quarrel. Miss Wendover is a for- 
bidding recluse, cold as an iceberg 
till thawed by the witchery of the 
child who alone has the key to her 
heart. Life in the Wendover house 
is portrayed in the words of its sever- 
al actors, who tell their stories frank- 
ly, revealing how the fire glows in 
hearts that under God's discipline are 
nassing through the furnace, that the 
fine gold mav appear. We take a 
fancy to the brilliant Paul from the 
first; and Agnes, though a bird of 
somber plumage, proves to be a sweet 
singer in the home nest. The close 
of the story is especially charming. 
Of course there is a wedding, since 
homes great and small come to that 
in all stories. We behold the island 
which was once inhospitable made 
bright, and a vast fortune serves God's 
little children in helpful ways that 
are brimful of the spirit of the Christ. 


Tue Doctor's Dozen. By Evelyn 
Everett Green, author of “Barbara's 
Brothers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
239. Price, 90 cents. Published 
by The American Sunday-School 
Union, Philadelphia and New York. 
This is a well-told story of home 


life. A doctor in England dies, leav- 
ing a dozen children, known as “the 
doctor’s dozen.” With a reduced in- 
come they set about the problem of 
maintaining the common family life. 
They have to fight against the pride 
which made them feel disinclined to 
seek situations, but their good sense, 
energy and mutual helpfulness carry 
them through the hard places. Young 
people cannot know how soon they 
may be called upon to contribute by 


their labor to the support of a family | 


left without its bread-winner. The 
suggestion of these possibilities, not 


as a gloomy anticipation but. as a 


| 


stimulus to self-help, is one that ' 


children may well learn. 
brave and cheery dozen, each one 
helping, furnishstimulating examples. 


Union Text-Boox. 
per copy. 1.50 per 100 copies. 
This helpful little book is again 

issued in the popular size for the vest 
pocket. It has been made a trifle 
longer and wider than heretofore, 
and is bound in a neat cardboard 
cover. Both of these features add to 
its attractiveness. It contains a list 
of the International Sunday-school 
lessons, with Golden Texts and Top- 
ics, besides interesting and valuable 
statistics that will be appreciated by 
the busy Sunday-school teacher. 
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 gome Circle. 


A Blessed Opportunity. 


God gave me something very sweet 
To be mine own this day: 

A precious opportunity, 
A word for Christ to say; 

A soul that my desire might reach, 
A work to do for Him; 

And now I thank Him for his grace 
Ere yet the light grows dim. 


I did not seek this blessed thing; 
It came a rare surprise, 

Flooding my heart with dearest joy, 
As, lifting wistful eyes, 

Heaven’s light upon a dear one’s face 
Shone plain and clear on mine; 

And there, an unseen third, I felt, 
Was waiting—One divine. 


So, in this twilight hour I kneel, 
And pour my grateful thought 
In song and prayer to Jesus 
For the gifts this day hath brought. 
‘ Sure, never service is so sweet, 
Nor life hath so much zest, 
As when He bids me speak for him, 
And then he does the rest. 


 —Sunday-school Times, 


| HER STORY. 


Rooms whose walls always look up- 

on suffering, take on the hard, un- 
friendly look of the lives they shelter. 
It was so with a certain ward of the 
great hospital which the city of 
B—— provides for its helpless sick, 
and yet when I first saw this room 
there was in it an atmosphere of peace 
that made it seem almost like a home. 
It was in the early winter twilight; 
kindly shadows veiled cheerless cor- 
ners and laid tender hands on the un- 
pleasant lines in hard faces. . 

The hour seemed to breathe an in- 
vocation of rest. 

One attendant—a woman—lingered 
with the sick. Her patient, devoted 
way, as she went from one to another, 
comforting here, strengthening there, 
made it agreeable to watch her, and 
when she paused near one of the win- 
dows for a moment, something made 
me long to speak to her, to hear her 
talk about the work she seemed so 
eontent to do. 

“Will you tell me something of 
your life here?’ I said, as I approach- 
ed her. “Do you enjoy these duties ?” 
It was not what I had wanted to say, 
but as I spoke the thought came to 
me, what a thankless task hers must 
often be; this daily ministering to 
beings, to many of whom gratitude 
was an unknownemotion. I was sur- 
prised at the earnestness with which 
she answered, “Ah! but when one 
has spent long years faltering in the 
dark, God’s light makes the plainest 
life beautiful.” Then, asI waited for 
her to go on she added: “If you 
eare to listen I will tell you how I 
eame to be here doing the Master’s 
work.” I expressed my interest. I 
can give you the words of the story 
as I listened to them, but the spell 
that seemed to be cast by the place, 
the hour and the softly modulated 
voice of the woman who was speak- 
ing, I cannot bring back. 

“T am called Harriet,” she began. 
‘Sister Harriet, sometimes, and that 
name I like best.” Toa hungry soul, 
acknowledged kinship with one’s fel- 
low-men is very sweet. “I don’t re- 
member mother, her place was filled 
by a sister of my father’s. As good an 
education as the country village that 
was our home could afford, was given 
me. One gift was naturally mine. 


The love of music was a part of my. 


_ life, and with the meager advantages 
I could obtain, I grew to be what was 
there considered very proficient. 


together. 


must go to the Mission. 


a sinful city, but broad noonday at 
home. 


“After that Max and I were often 
One year from that day, 
when I had taken up the thread of 
my life in a great heartless city, we 
were married. I truly meant to be a 
good wife to him, and I think he 
wanted to be a better man than he 
was to me; but with no stronger arm 
to guide, and evil habits so firmly 
fixed, what could we hope for? Mat- 
ters went badly, indeed; there were 
days together that Max would not 
come to the place we called our home. 
I struggled along much the same as 
before, until an unlooked-for trouble 
came. A life of exposure and poverty, 
such as I had been living, had sown 
the seeds of disease, and I was com- 
pelled to realize the truth—my health 
was failing. The sunken cheeks, the 
tired feeling, and the cough that hurt 
so, were not illusions to be shaken off; 
they were realities. 
“Then a night came when I was 
without even the poor shelter that 
had covered me. Max had been gone 
for several days. I was alone, sick 
and friendless. | 

“Through the confusion of thoughts 
came the memory of a woman with a 
sweet, kind face, who had been to 
one of the tenements near by to visit 
a sick girl, and had stopped as she 
passed and spoken to me. I remem- 
ber how she had said: ‘Come and see 
us at the Home, and let us talk to- 
gether.’ 


“Someone had told me at the time 
that this woman belonged to an or- 
der called Deaconnesses, and ‘who 
did good, not for money, but for love 
of Christ.’ My only reply when I 
heard this was a light, scornful laugh, 
but now my sole thought was to find 
the Home she had spoken of and ask 
for the rest I craved. I knew about 
where it was, but as I crept along the 
streets I feared my strength would 
never last until I could reach its 
doors. It was raining, too; I had 
not noticed that before. Now each 
drop seemed so heavy that it crushed 
me. ‘Courage, I said to myself, 
‘only a few steps more.’ Ah, there by 
the flickering gaslight I could see the 
name of ‘Home’ on the door. Here 
was the place I was so eagerly search- 
ing. Only let me be strong enough 
now to climb up the steps, and—that 
was the last I could remember. What 
happened next I can only tell as it 
was told to me, but it seemed to be 
years after when I awoke, and knew 
that in some way I was being taken 
care of. It was not a dream, if I 
could close my eyes and open them 
again. I could swallow the warm 
drink that the deaconess was giving 
me. I could hear her voice; the 
same winning voice that had asked 
me to come and talk with her was 
now bidding me rest ; and I did rest, 
with a deep peace in my heart that I 
had not known since I was a child. 

“During the days of sickness that 
followed I knew what it was for the 
first time to live in a household 
where the only law was Christ's ex- 
ample, and where the greatest pleas- 
ure was to use swift feet and willing 
hands in service for the King. 

“T heard prayers that seemed to 
lay hold on some great strength, and 
oh, how I longed to be able to share 
the peace and soul-rest of those 
about me who seemed always to dwell 
in the secret of some helpful presence! 
One evening I heard the Superin tend- 
ent of the Home say: :To-night we 
I wish we 


“Tf music was my good gift, a will- 
ful, ungovernable disposition was my 
evil one, and with the other lessons 
there was one I did not learn—the 
heaven-sent lesson of self-control. 

“When I was about eighteen, a 
friend went to make her home in a 
not far-distant city. Now and then 
to our sleepy little town would come 
tidings from the great outside world. 
These hints of a wider, more active 
life I remembered. Over and over I 
would repeat what I had heard to 
myself, until it seemed to me that one 
had only to go to grasp the glitter- 
ing success that awaited every comer. 

“Gradually the determination was 
made that I would take this one talent 
that to me seemed so all sufficient, and 
take it out into the world to multiply 
and earn fame andfortune. Father ob- 
jected, but I had never listened to him; 
and then about this, how could he 
know? It was so very easy, I coald 
see it all, to go and win; what could 
be more simple? And so it came 
that the great selfish city took me to 
its whirling, pulsing heart as it had 
thousands of others. 

“Over the bitter road that other 
thousands had toiled I had to tread. 
I know now what an old story it is— 
hands stretched out to clasp success, 
always to find in their grasp only dis- 
- appointment. I was glad at last to 
_ find any work to do, and you know 
how many doors evil holds open to 
discouraged ones. I never thought of 
yoing back home. My foolish pride 
was too strong for that. oe 

“How the days and nights passed 
then I can not distinctly remember. 
_I let myself think as little as possible 
and drifted. One night stands out 
with more vividness than the others. 
It was the night I first saw Max. He, 
with some companions, came into the 
drinking-hall where I was playing, 
und, marked by dissipation as was his 
face, there was a look there that 
brought back to me my only brother. 
for a moment a faintness came over 
ine, and then it seemed that the lights 
burned brighter; it was not night in 


had some one to sing for us. My 
heart gave a great throb! Could I? 
Dared I? I found courage to say, ‘I 
cannot sing, but perhaps my playing 
might help alittle.’ I went; and that 
night, with a full heart and glad pur- 
pose, used my hands for God. It was 
only a small, trembling service; but 
how I wish I could tell every one 
who is groping in sin to-day of the 
joy that enters into one’s soul when 
they can say, ‘I have done something 
for Jesus’?! 

«That vight when I was alone I 
dared to murmur a broken prayer to 
Him who guides the fatherless and 
whose light can shine deep down into 
a shadowed and lonely heart. 

“Then we found Max. 

“Sister Margaret has often said: 
‘In every man’s life there is a spark 
of good. It may be deeply buried, 
but it is there, and we will fan it un- 
til it shall kindle into a blaze that 
will illumine his soul.’ And they 
did. 

“ Max and I have both enlisted in 
the glad and satisfying service of the 
Master. We are spending the lives 
which we came so near wasting in 
ministering to the maimed and help- 
less ones who lie wearily down in the 
shelter of this great Hospital. Our 
lives are full and our hearts are sat- 
isfied in the great and unspeakable 
joy of living for others for His sake.” 

Harriet paused. 

I had not spoken before, and now 
I could not. I could only press her 
honest hand in sympathy, and say, 
with big-souled Tiny Tim, “God bless 
us, every one! ”—Deaconess at Work. 

Why should you crawl upon the 
earth, you who are made for heaven ? 
Keep yourself in the noble position 
in which you were born, and let your 
soul resemble. your body, which 
touches the earth only by its extrem- 


ities.— St. Cyprian. 
Habits are soon assumed, but when 


we strive to put them off, ‘tis being 
flayed alive.— Cowper. | 


| Lord multiply the “Happy Days 


The Unknown. 


Our life’s profoundest joy and sorrowing,. 
The heights of loving and the depths of hate, 
Are to eternal silence doomed y fate, 
Though glib with worthy utterances that spring 
From every futile, evanescent thing. 
Light passing feelings throng the outer gate; 
Speechless within, the heart 1s isolate; 
Silent upon his throne still sits the king. 
Ever our deepest things are unexpressed; 
The fullest rapture still must voiceless be, 
The keenest anguish never tongue can free. 
Secret, mysterious inmate of each breast ! 
Girt with appalling solitude—alone 
It lives its life—it dies its death, unknown. 


—Cornhill Magazine. 


THE PERSUNAL CHRIST. 


The striking characteristic of the 
Apostolic gospel was the earnestness 
with which the personality of Christ 
was preached, and the enthusiasm 
with which the disciples claimed fel- 
lowship with him. It could not be 
that this grew wholly out of the fact 
that so many of them had seen him 
in the flesh, and had walked with 
him in the dispensation of his earthly 
kingdom. No doubt the realism of 
their experience as his companions 
in those long journeys up and down 
the land, and in quiet retreats, main- 
tained at intervals in desert and 
mountain places, mightily helped the 
spirituality of their faith in times 
when their souls and tempers were 
tried by persecution. But a deeper 
reason for their continued and ever- 
increasing heroism must be sought. 
It is evident that the bodily going 
away of the Master had been suffi- 
cient to utterly rout their hopes, and 
effectually demoralize their faith had 
not a new inspiration fallen upon 
them, and anew series of more dis- 
tinctively spiritual experiences en- 
sued. And this was precisely what 
happened: The forty days imme- 
diately succeeding the resurrection, 
during which the risen Christ made 
himself visible to his disciples by 
many infallible signs and _ proofs, 
were days in which their faith stepped 
from mere ocular premises to higher 
perceptions of his divinity and mis- 
sion. Had he gone from them with 
his crucifixion or even his resurrec- 
tion, the conquering confidence with 
which they took up the work of the 
world’s enlightenment had been im- 
possible; but during those days their 
faith was made perfect; they were 
helped to understand that, though 
withdrawn from sight, he was even 
more truly and intimately with them 
than when in the flesh. Thus they 
rose from lower to higher generaliza- 
tions, until the living Christ became 
formed in them. St. Paul and thou- 
sands of others had never seen the 
Master, except in visions of the Spirit; 
yet they counted themselves to have 
as truly beheld his face as had those 
who companied with him in his min- 
istry. 

When this profound and lucid con- 
sciousness of the presence of a per- 
sonal Christ in the heart became lost 
to the Church, or ceased to be taught, 
the abuses of ritualism and image- 
making ensued. The traditional 
Christ whom men saw and held in 
their hearts in a purer time, having 
passed from the world’s experience, 
then must it needs reproduce him in 
crucifixes, and in statues about the 
altar and before the temple. So the 
helpful suggestions of art came at 
last to be the snare which drew the 
Church into the thralldom of super- 
stition and idolatry. Every error 
has far behind it a truth, which it 
seeks to imitate or flagrantly dishon- 


The restoration of the Word of God 
has restored to men the consciousness 
of a personal Christ. In that restor- 
ation we live and walk. Faith now 
presses itself to that standard of hero- 
ism which made the mighty men of 
old. In the clearer faith of a person- 
al Christ, helping on to the ultimate 
of natures growth and achieve- 
ments, ought we not to go beyond 
what the greatest of men have been 
before? In fellowship with— 


‘* The Word who wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought”— 


What even St. Paul stretched forth 
his hands to attain, but attained it 
not, we may come to fully possess. 


‘SHAPPY DAY.” 


There is a brother in New Jersey 
who is named as above, and he is 
rightly named. He is crippled in both 
limbs, but is able to move about by 
the aid of appliances which are suit- 
ed to his condition. He often leads 
temperance and other meetings, and 
fails not to give explicit testimony 
concerning full salvation, which he 
has enjoyed for many years. 

“Happy Day” was at the great Sab- 
bath morning love-feast at Ocean 
Grove. The right of way was given 
him by President Stokes, and he came 
to the front of the platform, and, 
with a shining face, said Jesus saved 
him fully, and he thought he was the 
happiest man in New Jersey. 

Such instances as that of “Happy 
Day” are highly refreshing to a de- 
vout mind. They are encouraging to 
our faith. We are led to ask, “Is 
anything too hard for the Lord? Is 
there any situation in life, however 
afflictive, that is beyond the reach of 
his grace?” No; emphatically, No! 

If people would only be filled with 
the Spirit, they might carry a shining 
countenance like our brother, in the 
most unfavorable circumstances. The 


Household. 


Deticious Maryianp Biscurr.—Aunt 
Hannah's pride was her old-fash- 
ioned beaten or kneaded biscuit, 
and this is her receipt: One quart of 
the best flour, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, four ounces of lard chopped fine 
and rubbed thoroughly into the flour. 
Mix with cold water just as stiff as 
possible, so that you feel almost 
hopeless of ever doing anything with 
it. Putiton a board, and knead it 
until it is perfectly pliable, and 
makes a popping sound under your 
hands from the air bubbles breaking 
in it, and until you can pull it down 
in long, thin strips. These tests are 
infallible, but you have to knead 
hard and long before the dough will 
answer to them. When it does you 
can make the biscuit. Break off 
pieces about the size of an egg. Mould 
them into round balls, and roll three- 
quarters of an inch thick with a roll- 
ing pin. Stick through and through 
five or six times with a fork. The 
oven must be well heated, but not too 
hot, or they will be underdone in the 
middie, and all of their excellence 
ruined. They will cook in twenty 
minutes if the oven is properly heat- 
ed. A quart of flour makes twenty- 
four biscuits of ordinary size.—/From 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for October. 


Cure ror THE Haracue.—There are 
simple remedies for the most com- 
mon disorders requiring no skilled 
attention, and even experts are often 
willing to give away cures that any 
one can manage. No doubt many 
people have thanked the man who 
published without a patent this easy 
relief for the earache. “I am afraid 
I have greatly interfered with my 
own practice,” said a celebrated 
aurist, “by giving the following ad- 
vice to manv of my friends: At the 
first symptoms of eurache let the pa- 
tient lie on the bed with 
the painful ear uppermost. Fold 
a thick towel, and _ tuck it 
around the neck; then with a tea- 
spoon fill the ear with warm water. 
Continue doing this for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The water will fill 
the ear orifice and flow over on the 
towel. Afterward turn over the 
head, let the water run out and plug 
the ear with warm glycerine and cot- 
ton. This may be done every hour 
until relief is obtained. It is an al- 
most invariable cure, and has saved 
many cases of acute inflammation. 
The water should be quite warm, but 
not too hot.”—London Tid-Bits. 


STYLE IN THE Putprr.— Ministers 
should be careful to cultivate the 
habit of accurate expression in their 
pulpit ministrations, and thus avoid 
offending cultivated persons in their 
congregations. On the other hand, 
parishioners should not be so fastid- 
ious as to make an ado at an occa- 
sional slip in grammar or style. Good 
old Father Taylor, the sailors’ preach- 
er at Boston, once exclaimed in the 
height of an earnest discourse, 
“Brethren, I’ve lost the nominative 
case to my verb, but I’m bound for 
the kingdom, all the same!” Care- 
fulness on the part of preachers ard 
reasonableness on the part of hearers 
will mutually prevent unpleasant 
friction in this matter. 


Orance Cream. — Fresh oranges 
make a deliciouscream. Pare off a few 
bits of the thin, yellow rind, and soak 
and scald with the gelatine. Squeeze 
and strain the juice of four oranges, 
according to size and quality. Sweet- 
en, and mix with the yolks of four 
eggs, as before. Add the dissolved 
gelatine, strain, and when almost 
cold, stir in a pint of whipped cream 
with a few light strokes. 


Care or THE Eyes.—Never read in 
bed or when lying upon the sofa. 
Sit with your back to the light as 
much as possible. Attend to your 
digestion. Do not work longer than 
two hours without closing your eyes 
and resting them for five minutes. 
If your eyes are weak, bathe them in 
water to which a little salt and a 
little brandy have been added. 


To Preserve THE Compiexion.—-Add 
a pinch of carbonate of soda and two 
teaspoonfuls of glycerine to a wine- 
glassful of the best orange-flower 
water. Melt a piece of camphor the 
‘size of a pea in three teaspoonfuls of 
eau de cologne, add to the orange- 
flower water, shake thoroughly for a 
few minutes, and apply to the face 
with a soft linen cloth. 


To Restore Vetver.—Mix 
two tablespoonfuls of liquid ammonia 


‘with half a pint of hot water and ap- 


ply it to the velvet with a stiff brush, 
rubbing it well into the pile so as to 
take out all the stains and creases. 
Then hold the velvet over a hot flat- 
iron until the steam raises the pile, 
and it is perfectly dry. 


Tue Posrorrice or Cyrus.—The in- 
vention of the postoffice is ascribed 
to Cyrus, king of Persia, who lived 
about 600 years B.C. Cyrus requir- 
ed all of his governors of provinces 
to write to him exact accounts of ev- 
erything that occurred in their sever- 
al districts and armies. 


The great highroad of human wel- 
fare lies along the highway of stead- 
fast well-doing, and they who work 
in the truest spirit will be most suc- 
cessful. | 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH —Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth a. 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 
7:39 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
schoel, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P, M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. | 

SWEDISH CHURCH—$538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, °C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION: CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching at II A. M. 
Sunday-school, 12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, 
Friday, 8 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday-school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H, 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs, M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs, E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District — Mrs. N. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs, J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C., 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs, Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J, McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-—-Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs, Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 


Gough. 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland, Cal. 


American Home Missionarv Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ rk. Secre- 
taries— Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 907% Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York.+ Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America: Missionary Association. Rev, 
J. K. McLear., D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.Oj 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, 


American Board Cc. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. C. H. 


Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bihle House 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 
Walter Frear, PAciFic office, 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco. 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bj 
101 itting street, Chicago. | 


Woman’s Board of the Pacifie.—Presi- 
dent—Mrs. H, E. Jewett, Vacaville. Vice- 
Presidents— Mrs. J. McLean, Mrs. 0, 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs, Galen M. 
Fisher, Mrs. F. B. Pullan. Recording Secre- 
tary— Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Gearystreet, San 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Myrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth street, Oakland; 
Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, 1903 Devisadero street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). Foreign Secretary—Mrs, 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Auditor—Rev. Walter Frear. All contribu- 


tions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E,. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. 


Is the 
that will r out ali thet can-be said 
praise of it. Bakingand Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless . quality ani 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
velf-Basting and Ventil+ted Ovén, allowing 


all odors from the oven to pass into ‘the 
chimney. 


John F Myers & Co, 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. | 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBE AND BURGLAB PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
ow Correspondence ‘solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OQAST,. . 
411 and 413 Market St.,: F. 
H. Le Baron Smith. 

MERCHANT TAILOR, 


$23 Bush St.,8.F.. 
Will endeavor te please any who’ would want 


. suit of clothing made: 
to order; 
Alwaysin /NOVA BOOTIA: 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with Eine 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, Ss. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branox Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. = 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 
Importers and Dealers in) 


BOOK, NEWS, > 
WRITING 


i... 


AND. 


OARD STOOE, STRAW and 
| BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL A¥D 
MONTCOMERY AVE, 
swimming tank; tub baths; fo 
Water umped from tnebay 
apged daily. 


Lar 
porcelain tubs. 
only at high tide, and 
new, clean -and well ordered. Bat 


BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming -: baths. foot of 
Mason street, terminus of ail North Beach 


cars John Farnham, Manager: 


LINFORTH, 


SOLE-AcewT Paciric Coast, 
37 MARKET ST.— "SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. S@™Send for 
Catalogue. ©. BELL & CO., Hilishero, 0. 


RGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFA 


BELLS 


R AND 
Send for Price and 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, 


MENEELY & 
WEST TROY, ¥, 
For Churches, Schools, ete. , leo Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 

neted for superiority over all others, 


The finest ofBells 
Chimes, ools, etc. Fully w 
Write for Catal and ‘Prices. 
BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDR 
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YAM BUZEN & TIFT C8., 


Ripans ‘Pabules cure constipation. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


Wepyespay, Novemper 30, 1892.) 


GBhe acitic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
4e.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


TAKE NoTICE—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE Paciric for 
one year. THE PAciFIc is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, November 30, 1892. 


A HELPER THAT MUST BE HELPED. 


In our Southern California page 
last week mention was made that the 
College at Pomona has met the con- 
ditions by which it expects to receive 
from the College and Education So- 
ciety $4,000 for the current year, and 
it hopes that the Society will be 
equally if not more generous the 
This is not, probably, 


source. It is not unlikely, too, that 
some students there are receiving 
year by year from the same treasury 
an allottment with which to help 
them meet the expenses of their edu- 
eation. Certainly, it is so at the 
theological seminary. Hardly any 
ministration of money is more 
grateful . than that which helps 
@ young man on his way to a liberal 
education. This ministration has 
been made by this one of our seven 
Societies for scores of years. How 
many ministers now and in the past 
serving churches in California and 
its sister States of the Pacific have 
drawo from these funds! The num- 
ber would surprise the average mem- 
bership. The quality of some of the 


men who were thus helped on their 
way would gratify the givers who 
have been in the habit of contribut- 
ing to the Society. | 

The prospect is that in the future 
the number of young men looking 
toward the ministry on this Coast 
will be much larger than heretofore, 
and that more of them will make ap- 
plication for aid. We can hardly 
have the face to: make such applica- 
tion unless our churches co-operate 
with those of New England and the 
Interior in making regular contribu- 
tions. To be sure, we do find 
churches that are bold to ask the 
Church Building Society for aid to 
pay last bills on their meeting-house, 
and promise to take up a collection 
for it and forget to do it. But that 
does not look nor sound fine. 
For we ought not to receive merely 


- in order to be bold to ask for more, 


but to be encouraged and helped to 
become benefactors and auxiliaries 
ourselves. 

Now, how many churches in Cali- 
fornia have even so much as thought 
of bestowing a dime on the College 
and Education Society? How many 
many ministers who owe their own 
education in great part to the Society 
have been moved to replenish the 
treasury which once aided them, and 
which is drawn on now for the young 
men that are to succeed them in the 
ministry? It pleased us the other 


day to hear a pastor of not one of the 


stronger churches say that it had 
taken a small collection for this 
cause, and that he wished the gift to 
pass through the hands of this vet- 
eran helper of struggling youth. We 
were thinking, perhaps, that this ten 
dollars may be the only sum that has 
gone in that direction from Califor- 
nia for years! Is it so? 


Dr. John Brown, the minister of 
the church in Bedford, England, 
where Bunyan lived, and preached, 
and wrote, and who was present at 
our National Council, was interviewed 
on his return home, and, being asked 
how the services in American churches 
eompare with those in England, re- 
plied : “What struck me most is that 
in the matter of congregational sing- 
ing they are leagues behind us. 
They have.a quartette choir which is 
made to supersede everything. In 
one of the churches the choir gave 
three separate anthems, so that there 
was room for only two hymns, and 
even these two hymns were only two 
verses apiece, and the tunes of these 
two were so manipulated that only 
the choir could sing them.” Really, 
American churches ought not to de- 
serve quite so unfavorable a report as 
this from so competent and genial and 
favorable a critic as Dr. Brown. But 


itis significant that the same journal 
interviewed, the same week, President 
Eaton of Beloit College, and among 


the points which had struck the Pres- 
ident’s attention in England was “the 
larger participation in the service of 
song than is usual in America.” 


— 


There is a time for prevention, and 
when the time is past it is too late ! 
Philanthropy in England keeps agitat- 
ing the government to stop the im- 
portation of opium into China from 
the Imperial possessions in India. 
That is a suitable and righteous agita- 
tion. But missionaries tell us, Yea, 
but it is too late! For the appetite 
has fastened upon the flowery land 
and the cultivation of the poppy 
thrives, is lucrative; and if India 
should send no more of the injurious 
product the Chinese would supply 
themselves. There is nobody now in- 
fluential enough to prohibit the cul- 
ture or the sale. The opium habit is 
increasing, we are told, in California, 
and in the United States. Vigorous 
measures of law might now do much 
to save the land from its curse. But 
let a few years pass and it will have 
come to stay. The habit of the 
muneyed interest invested in it will 
be too strong for such legislative and 
administrative forces as the politicians 
are likely to give us. 


Eight Congregational Unions are 
enumerated in connection with Brit- 
ish or Colonial churches, and all the 
eight this year have laymen for Mod- 
erators. But the most curious fact 
of this sort in the ecclesiastical world 
is that which is reported from Egypt. 
It seems that for some years the an- 
cient Coptic Church in that land has 
been, by some authority of the Khe- 
dive, much under the management of 
a committee of laymen, which is 
very alien to the ideas which prevail 
in the “historic” forms of Christian- 
ity. This laymen’s power has been 
desirous of better schools and other 
reforms. This desire has _ been 
thwarted by the clergy generally, 
and by the Patriarch. In consequence, 
this last mentioned dignitary has been 
bowed out and sent to the monastery 
from which he emerged. We some- 
times think the Eastern ecclesiastical 
world is twice dead in its formalism 
and inertia. Such news as the above 
assures us that strange changes are 
actually taking place there. 


Much is said, and rightly, that the 
pulpit should treat live topics, and 
especially topics bearing on man’s 
present social, political and literary 
conditions. So, we see by the sub- 
jects announced that ministers are 
quite in the habit of delivering them- 
selves on the same themes that one 
reads in the daily papers. Perhaps 
the sermon is expected to be served 
up the next day on some printed 
page. But if you treated the same 
subjects that men are talking of on 
the street, did your hearers note the 
deeper and holier spirit with which 
you touched them? The man who 
represents Christ must look at all 
events and questions of the day from 
the point of view of the kingdom of 
Christ. He approaches common life, 
but he approaches it from higher 
levels of thought. He is spiritually 
minded, and that spiritual mind gives 
his representation of current dis- 
cussion a subtile penetration, and 
grace,and tenderness,which one misses 
on the stump or platform. 


We trust due thought was given 
to the article in our last issue which 
contained some earnest suggestions 


less, the contributor may feel impell- 
ed to call the attention of our minis- 
ters to the part they have in leading 
the congregations in the public pray- 
er. Is there not altogether too much 
of preaching or disquisition, and that 
of a very rambling sort, in the sol- 
emnity of address to God? Have 
you ever thought how strangely dif- 
ferent is the manner in the Lord’s 
Prayer from that which prevails in a 
great many petitions one hears from 
‘the pulpit? That manner is so sim- 
ple, brief, direct, comprehensive, and, 
withal, so reverent and penitential! 
Yet there is no painful effort to fulfill 
what rhetoric includes under these 
adjectives. It is the heart, aware of 
its own and its fellow-hearts’ needs, 
uttering those needs in the very 
presence of our Father in heaven. 
Oh, for a revival in public prayer ! 


A Baptist observer, working in 
Japan, is of the opinion that going to 
that country as a missionary does not 
take the vagarious or crankish tend- 

-ency out of one who is susceptible 


te it. .On the contrary, observation 
seems to indicate that the tendency 


as to the worship of song. Doubt- 


is rather more likely to develop in 
the comparative isolation of young 
men and women left much to their 
own individual thinking. 
ence is that it is best for missionary 
prudential committees to see that ap- 
plicants are right before they are ac- 
cepted, and not to go on the expec- 
tation that when they are far away 
they will come right by reason of 
their having so much missionary 
work to do, and so having no time or 
temptation to be peculiar. 


Rev. Dr. Charles O. Brown’s state- 
ment of “Doctrine and Belief,” on our 
second page, shows no variation from 
the standard doctrines of our church- 
es. Orthodoxy is not on the decline 
in this far-off part of our land. Our 
best ministers stand by the Book, 
and preach salvation through the 
Divine Saviour. 

Frank Leslie's Weekly states that 
“Professor Briggs of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary is again on trial for 
heresy. The general charge against 
him is that he holds the Scriptures to 
be errant; that the reason and the 
Church are, equally with the Bible, 
fountains of divine authority, and that 
the processes of redemption extend 
to the world to come in the case of 
many who die in sin, etc. To the 
average layman there does not seem 
to be anything especially dangerous 
in the views which have been advanc- 
ed by the professor.” This secular 
paper thusstates what it understands 
are the charges against the Professor. 
All verbiage aside, these are the gen- 
eral charges as the public understands 
them. Can it be that if Professor 
Briggs is on trial for holding and 
teaching such views, “to the average 
laymen there does not seem to be 
anything especiaily dangerous in the 
views”? We do not believe the aver- 
age laymen thus thinks. Some lay- 
men may regard such teaching as 
unimportant; but we greatly mis- 
take if the average layman does 
not hold the teaching “that the 
reason and the Church are, equally 
with the Bible, fountains of divine 
authority” is very dangerous teaching. 


“The consolidation of the four mam- 
moi export breweries of the United 
States—the Anheuser-Busch and 
William J. Lemp of St. Louis, and 
the Schlitz and Pabst (with four auxi- 
liaries) of Milwaukee—with a capital 
stock of $40,000,000 and bonds to the 
amount of $200,000,000 to supply the 
world with beer, is the gigantic enter- 
prise which is being fathered by the 
Rothschilds of England.” Nice com- 
bination, isn’t it, this German-Jewish 
mammoth brewery monopoly, to 
flood the world with beer and drunk- 
enness. Think of the political power 
of such an immense combination ! 
What can temperance people do 
against such an evil? Very little, 
apparently. The flood overwhelms 


the throne. African slavery was 
swept from the land, and intemper- 
ance will go in its turn, in spite of all 
the hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested in breweries and distilleries 
and saloons, etc. 


— 


One morning recently, a well-dressed, portly 
man rushed up the stairs at the Brooklyn en- 
trance to the Bridge, having heard the first bell 
of the train at the platform. The ticket-taker 
watched him with an amused smile, and said, 
audibly, ‘‘That’s right, my friend, go it! The 
next train does not leave for a minute and a 
half.” This sarcasm was entirely lost on the 
cause of it, who stood red and panting on the 
platform, watching the train just gone witha 
look of intense anxiety. 


This is capital. We have often 
moralized on our American distress 
at the loss of a ferry boat, when the 
next would be fifteen minutes later; 
or when the boat is approaching the 
landing to see the eagerness of men 
and women to be the first one off, 
willing to stand out in the wind, 
rain, and cold on the front deck for 
that purpose; or the rush to hang on 
to an overcrowded car, when the 
next would go in five minutes. But 
this minute and a half on the Brook- 
lyn bridge caps the climax. 


A great storm has prevailed in 
these parts for the last few days. 
Much rain has fallen, accompanied by 
strong winds, and the end is not yt. 
Fences, and signs, and telegraph and 
telephone wires, and a few houses, 
have been blown down; ships on the 
bay have dragged their anchors, and 
collided, and gone down; the ferry 
boats have had a hard time of it. But 
considering the severity of the storm, 
the disasters have been few and un- 
important, No lives have been lost 
so far as heard, though passengers 
in from the ocean vessels report a 
raging sea and much sickness and 
and fear. 


Rev. Dr. David Greer, pastor of St. 
Bartholomew's Protestant Episcopal 
church, New York, having a sufficient 
private income for his own needs, 
turns over his entire salary for the 
relief of the poor, and. as his salary 
is $15,000 a year, the relief is a sub- 
stantial one. 


Vineyards in Spain, covering an area 
of 380,000 acres, have been destroyed 
by phylloxera, and 63,000 acres more 
have been invaded by the pest. And 
vet men say they will make all the 
wine and beer they choose. Perhaps 


so, perhaps not. 


The infer- 


us. But be not dismayed; God is on |, 


_ CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Pactric: In further proof of 
| my claim to this heading let me say 
I am more of a Congregationalist 
than ever. My Congregational zeal, 
which went down once so that I felt 
like joining the Salvation Army, has 
been brought up again by the sensible 
votes which were passed unanimously 
at the late A. B. C. F. M. in Chicago 
and at the Council in Minneapolis. 
This very creditable feature of those 
sometimes stormy meetings was not 
touched on by your very useful dele- 
gates, Brothers Brown and Williams. 
In those unsparing debates no ex- 
| treme view could carry. But it was 
glorious—that’s just the word—to 
see how medium common-sense 
courses, which carried the substance 
of truth, and yet left the two wings 
of the body ample room for their in- 
tellectual differences, carried, not by 
bare majorities, but with absolute 
unanimity. This was especially true 
in the matter of the burning question 
—the representation of the churches 
on the American Board. That great 
question of principle is to be settled, 
and it will be settled right. An am- 
bitious Japanese was giving General 
Grant a welcome to the realm of the 
Mikado. Meaning to tell him he was 
born to command, he really said, 
“General Grant, you was made to 
order.” 

Dr. Storrs has come to the crown- 
ing honor of his regal reign among 
the children of the Pilgrims in guid- 
ing our great missionary organization 
into a complete recognition of Pil- 
grim principles. The year it is an 
accomplished fact will see more than 
the longed-for million poured into 
the treasury. A serious optimist, I 
am a Congregationalist to the back- 
bone—a member of a Salvation Army, 
and a missionary society eighteen 
hundred years old. I am in the suc- 
cession of those who went out from 
Antioch — Paul and Barnabas. By 
the way, our Sunday-school commem- 
orated the coming of a new pastor by 
sending a modest little contribution 
to make some needed repairs on the 
church at Antioch. Nor did I rob 
them. That Bishop made a mistake 
who said, in the late Christian Con- 
vention in Boston, that there was not 
a vestige left in the Turkish town of 
Paul and Barnabas. I certainly 
preached in the church at Antioch 
last April. President Fuller inter- 
preted for me, and also preached, 
and we claimed a fellowship with the 
great apostle by which we both sought 
to stimulate the little church that 
day. The President of Aintab Col- 
lege was a welcome guest of the 
church, and the honor in which he is 
held made it easy for me to get a 
week-day evening audience of Arme- 
nian and Turkish merchants to listen 
to President Harrison’s invitation to 
the Chicago Exposition. My beauti- 
ful horse gnawed the tree to which 
Hagipes tied him, and my shame for 
that will not be covered until that 
little church is renewed and refres 
ed by the stranger's visit. 
ll visitors to Antioch from the 
acific Coust are invited to tie their 
Arab steeds to the iron rings the Pa- 
cific Grove Sunday-school purpose 
to putin the walls of Antioch church- 
yard. Union Congregational is but 
another term for union. Iamso glad! 
The Church are not the proper people 
to invite us. We cannot invite them. 
Our Superintendents are the true 
Episkopoi, and, here as elsewhere, it 
is my privilege to unite all unchurched 
Christians, whose loyalty is not 
Mey elsewhere, to find a home. 


| 


They can have the Pacific for a bap- 

izing. if they wish; can have as much 
ritual as they will vote; can have any 
reverent posture in prayer, and the 
loudest shout the Lord will put in 
their hearts wont rip the boards off 
our sensible little red-wood taber- 
nacle. Friends, I’m Union from the 
crown of my head to the soles of my 
feet. And this little flock is part of 
the Field. Their first offering, to my 
great joy, was putting a thousand 
square feet of lawn on the hot, rocky, 
sandy slope of the College campus at 
Aintab, so the Armenian scholars may 
have a campus a hundred feet square, 
and the dear missionary teachers have 
a little better shade than a wild su- 
mac, ten feet high. And the blessed 
little bare feet of the missionary 
children learn at evening how cool 
and good a little grass is after the 
hot days on the sand. Brethren, if 
we are a little flock, count us in on 
the Congregational field. 


NOTES. 


The home missionary said he was 
poor because he had preached so long 
without notes. But we have some 
notes here. Did you hear one union 
Thanksgiving note in the M. E. 
Church? You ought to have heard 
Father Peck’s prayer—camp-meeting 
| saint, as old, as happy, and as hand- 
some, and that is saying a great deal, 
as our venerable and beloved Dr. 
Holbrook. Note that the Methodist 
friends come down en masse in the 
evening, and fully filled our little 
tabernacle with their enthusiasm and 
song. It was a high note struck—a 
notable fellowship-meeting. May it 
| be a harbinger of a fellowship which 
shall never end. Between the ser- 
vices the proud bird of our country 
suffered. He flew in our back door 
when we were away. He screamed a 
little in the sermon, and now he has 
been served as the European powers 
are serving the Sultan’s Empire. So 


far as we can learn our little flock 
turned out seven more last evening 
than all the other churches. We are 
seven at the Mayflower. The surf is 
dashing gloriously. We are sorry 
for your services in the city. We 
glory over picfures all Nob Hill can- 
not buy. Epwin Smyey 


EVANGELIST PURDUE AT ANTIOCH. 


In some respects this town makes 
an effort to show itself worthy of its 
name. Fortunately or otherwise, it 
was our lot to introduce to the Con- 
gregational Churches of this State 
the Rev. H. D. Wiard, who has now 
returned to Illinois. And now we 
are to introduce our newly appointed 
evangelist, the Rev. R. W. Purdue, 
late of Egypt, Il. 

Brother Purdue began his work on 
Sunday, 13th inst., in this church, to 
fairly large congregations, and con- 
tinued them during the week. Sun- 
day, the 20th, was truly a blessed 
day; good impressions were made in 
the morning and evening services, 
and especially in the Sabbath-school. 
Our work during last week was some- 
what interfered with by the manner 
in which Thanksgiving Day is antici- 
pated and celebrated. 

We proposed continuing these 
meetings, and, no doubt, would have 
consummated more if the weather 
were not so unpropitious. 

Truly, we have worked and prayed 
for a turn of the tide in spiritual 
things at this place. May the Lord 
make us wise and faithful in our 
sphere of labor! 

I am glad to introduce to the 
churches Brother Purdue. He is a 
good preacher, and will, I think, “take” 
with the people. I say this gladly, 
although I hope it is not ominous be- 
cause Antioch is the introducer. We 
do not care to lead in everything; it 
would not do, and may be calamitous. 
We expect Brother Purdue will easily 
bring other and more prepared places 
into the leading line of spiritual re- 
sults and conversions. Yet, under 
adverse circumstances, we have thir- 
ty-four who pledged themselves in 
these meetings to lead a Christian 
life. This is possibly more than we 
could expect, if our faith is not too 
small. — 

If our evangelist thinks that Egypt 
is more fruitful than this land of 
promise, I trust he may be speedily 
converted from this thought. May 
Porterville and other churches where 
special services are to be held yield 
more plentifully and blessedly in the 
garnering for the Lord our God! 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER AT 
POMONA. 


The San Antonio Electric Light and 
Power Company has now done what 
has never been done in this country 
before. At 5 p. m., on November 21st, 
a current was generated in the moun- 
tains, fourteen miles distant, of one 

usand “volts” pressure. This cur- 
rent was passed through a trans- 
former and its voltage raised to ten 
thousand. It then passed over the 
line—No. 7 copper wire, considerably 
smaller than a slate pencil—to Po- 
mona, where it passed through a 
similar transformer, which reduced 
the current to one thousand volts and 
passed it to the usual distributing 
circuit, and with the usual trans- 
former for domestic use incandescent 
lights were turned on in Pomona. 
The Westinghouse .Company’s en- 
gineer in charge is authority for the 
statement that this plant is the first 
of its kind for any purpose in the 
United States, and the only one for 
commercial purposes in the world. 
He regards the tests now made as 
satisfactory, and entirely conclusive 
as to all the novel features in the en- 
terprise. There now remain but a 
few mechanical details to complete the 
preparation for full use of the power of 
the mountain stream. Other similar en- 
terprises are now under way in South- 
ern California, and the San Antonio 
Light and Power Company has taken 
steps for great enlargement of its 
own work. This work has grown out 
of the experiment made last year at 
Frankfort, Germany. The saving in 
copper wire is marvelous. The sav- 
ing has now been brought to the 
limit in this plant, because the No. 7 
wire is as small as would be mechani- 
cally safe to stretch. Higher voltage 
can be used without any essential 
change, except to add to the number 
of the transformers. The only thing 
which can now occur to disappoint 
stockholders in this enterprise would 
appear to be a discovery of some 
cheap method of producing electric- 
ity without the use of power: viz, 
by chemicals. The prospect of this 
seems 80 slight that a man who pro- 
poses it is looked upon very much as 
a perpetual motion man would be re- 
garded. The fact that many Congre- 
gationalists in Southern California 
are stockholders in this enterprise 
justifies this notice, but the work it- 
self is worthy of a large place in the 
thought of enterprising men. Should 
this stock pay well, Pomona (Col- 
lege has promise of large gifts from 
this source. 

Emperor William of Germany has 
lately ordered that all German female 
prisoners now undergoing punish- 
ment for the first crime, committed 
through distress or anger,shall be 
pardoned by grace of the new little 
princess which has recently made its 
advent into his family. 


FROM OREGON. 


The Sunnyside Congregational 

church gave a Thanksgiving dinner 
in the hall which they use for a place 
of worship, and about three hundred 
people were served. Notwithstand- 
ing the charge for the meal was only 
twenty-five cents, a snug sum was 
raised for the church. In the even- 
ing & musical and literary programme 
was rendered. The whole was under 
the direction of Rey. J. J. Staub. The 
Sunday-school of this church is gain- 
ing 12 membership, it now number- 
ing one hundred and fifty. 
_ The Congregationalists in the vic- 
inity of Mt. Tabor hold meetings at 
the residence of Mr. W. EF. Brainerd 
a gentlemen of considerable wealth. 
who became connected with the 
Portland First church abcut twenty- 
five years ago, and afterwards was 
one of the charter members of the 
Hassalo-street church, East Side, 
when it was organized by Dr. Atkin- 
son in 1871. It is reported that a 
church edifice will be erected there 
during 1893. 

Rev. Alonzo Rogers of the Forest 
Grove church preached at the Ore- 
gon City church last Sunday, both 
morning and evening, with great ac- 
ceptance, his own pulpit being sup- 
plied by President McClelland of 
Pacific University, whose subject was 
“Education.” In his discourse, he 
combated the mercantile spirit of 
the age; that while as a nation we 
were making progress, that chiefly 
was along the line of industrial ad. 
vancement, and was imperiling our 
intellectual and spiritual growth, so 
essential to the best development; we 
were falling behind other nations in 
education, our best educators con- 
ceding that we were behind Ger- 
many, England, France, and even 
Italy, in extinguishing illiteracy. 
There is fully as much, and even 
more, talent in this country than 
ever before, but it is being absorbed 
into business channels. ‘This is well, 
but the mercantile spirit should not be 
the first in the thought of our people. 
Intelligence and patriotism must de- 
velop something more than a nation 
of traders. The church and college 
are the most potent factors in bring- 
ing about this result. Christianity 
must have a place in all institutions 
of higher education. As religion 
without education is blind, so educa- 
tion without religion is erratic and 
dangerous. 

Statistics show that but one-half of 
one per cent. of all American boys 
are in college, yet fifty-eight per cent. 
of all the political offices are control- 
led by men of collegiate. education. 
While this view of the subject is 
worthy of consideration, it is a base 
one when compared with the higher 
and spiritual consideration of it. 
Education is not to be obtained for 
what a man can get out of it, but for 
what it qualifies him to accomplish. 
Pastor Clapp gave a very helpful 


enly Vision,” his text being Heb. xi: 
27—“For he endured, as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” His subject this 
evening was “The Saviour from Our 
Sins.” 

Rev. J. L. Hershner’s subjects to- 
day were—morning, “Forgetting Fa- 
vors’; evening, “Help those Wom- 
en |” 

The Oregon Congregational Club 
will celebrate Forefathers’ day in an 
appropriate way. Miss Harriet 3S. 
Brooks of Pacific University and 
Mrs. Fred K. Arnold will prepare 
papers, and an address will be deliv- 
ered by Rev. Wallace Nutting of 
Seattle. The meeting will be held at 
the Hotel Portland. 

It is expected that the Sheridan 
church, Rev. Thos. H. Henderson. 
pastor, will be dedicated next Sun- 
day. Gero. H. Himes. 

PortTLand, Nov. 27, 1892. 


THANKSGIVING AT THE FRUIT AND 
FLOWER MISSION. 


On Thursday last the ladies of this 
charitable and benevolent institutio? 
had a busy day of it. They muster 
ed in full force, first to receive the 
numerous donations of turkeys, gro- 
ceries, etc, for the contemplated 
feast. One hundred and twenty-five 
boxes were packed and sent off to as 
many different poof families on their 
list, each containing turkey, cranber 
ries, sugar, tea, coffee, cakes, etc., be- 
sides vegetables, etc.—a complete 
outfit. Outside were sent flowers, 
fruit, etc.; grapes, apples, etc., to the 
Old People’s Home, Boys and Girls 
Society, Maria Kip Orphanage, and 
many other benevolent societies. All 
had full supplies, sent and carried by 
the ladies in person. The writer of this 
collected for their store-room from 
merchants over $200 in value of mer 
chandise, etc., and others sent coin in 
quantities, besides goodies. To the 
City and County Hospital was seni 
six boxes apples, seven boxes grapes. 
and 500 papers and magazines, and 
250 bouquets, etc.; and for all of 
these many thanks were returned by 
the recipients. Friends in the interi- 
or sent full supplies of canned and 
fresh fruit, chrysanthemums and 
flowers by the bushel. They were 
well distributed to the sick and 
needy. 


Lady Henry Somerset recently 
erected in Chilton street, London, 
near St. Pancras, a beautiful mission 
hall, and presented it to the Wesleyan 
West End Mission, and it was dedi- 
cated on the first Monday in October, 


by Hugh Price Hughes. 


sermon this morning on “The Heav- | 
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Novemser 30, 1892. 


‘Tor PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘Religions Llews, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. M. J. Fergusson presented 
the subject at the last Monday Club, 
“Historical Statement of the Doctrinal 
Position of tle ‘Disciples of Christ,’ or 
the Christian Churches.” Mr. Fer- 
gusson is the worthy pastor of the 
First Christian church in this city, 
and a much loved member of our 
Club. His paper was full and able, 
and was listened to with much in- 
terest. We were glad to be better 
informed regarding the doctrinal 
position of these churches,whose mem- 
bership is now over 700,000. They 
are Congregational in polity; the 
New Testament is their creed; bap- 
tism is by immersion only; they 
are not close communion; they allow 
wide latitude in private opinion; they 
demand faith in Jesus Christ as the 
Divine Saviour. Rev. J. F. Bacon 
will present the subject at the Club 
next week, “The Church Extension 
Society,” with special reference to the 
Bethlehem Pranch. 

The great storm last Sunday made 
the audiences in all our churches 
small in comparison with other days ; 
but in no instance, so far as learned, 

were the services discontinued. 


In the First church in this city, 
while the number in the morning 
was small, in the evening about 450 
were present, a very large proportion 
of them young men. Dr. C. O. Brown 
gave the first in a series, “The Young 
Man as a Friend.” 


The Thanksgiving service on Thurs- 
day in the First church was well at- 
tended, Calvary Presbyterian church 
people coming out in force. Pastor 
Charles O. Brown preached ably and 
eloquently, giving many special rea- 
sons for thanksgiving. 

In Bethany church Dr. Pond gave 
the third lecture in a series on social 
questions from the text “Is It Well 
With the Child?” . 

Rey. A. B. Brown preached in 
Green-Street church in the morning. 


_At night Pastor Wikoff, in a series on 


“Nights in the Old Testament,” spoke 
on “The Night of Deliverance,” the 
last night in Egypt. 


Missionary W. H. Tubb reported 
that the storm made no difference in 
his congregations, which were in the 
jail and hospital. 


Prof. Lloyd addressed the meeting 
in the hall of the Y. M. C. A. in the 
afternoon. The meeting was large, 
and reported to be one of unusual 
excellence. 


Chaplain Rowell’s sermon at the 
Bethel was from the text “Cut It 
Down.” One convert during the 
day was reported. 


Rev. H. Melville Tenney of San 
Jose preached in the First church, 
Oakland, in exchange with Associate 
Pastor Rader. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan is at his work 
with the First church in Santa Cruz, 
preaching his first sermon a week ago 
last Sabbath on “The Church and 
the Relations of Pulpit and Pew.” 
The Daily Surf kindly describes the 
preacher and reports the sermon. In 
the evening his theme was “The Dig- 


of Man.” 


The Lord will move his people to 
provide. We are told, two days be- 
fore Rev. and Mrs. Emersen left 
Gqrass Valley with the prospects of 
idleness for six months on account of 
ill-health, three hundred _ dollars 


was privately handed to them from 


a few of their friends. This was a 
great surprise to them, although it 
verified the Scripture, “Trust in tke 
Lord, and do good * and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” 

Pastor Shepard’s subject at Black 
Diamond Sunday, November 20th, was 
“Prophecy,” from the text Amos iii: 8. 
Brother Jones, representing the Amer- 
icen Sabbath Union, spoke in Frank- 
lin in our church on Sunday morning, 
November 13th, and in the evening in 
the house occupied by the colored 
Methodist church. The day was dark 
and rainy, and the pastor did not 
know that Brother Jones was expect- 
ed till he met him on Sunday after- 
noon. Doubtless he carried only 
with him the conviction that the 
Franklin field is net a bed of roses. 
We thank him, however, for his visit, 
and assure him that his experience is 
but a shadow of the difficulties and 
inconveniences which have fallen to 
Pastor Shepard's lot daily since he 
came a year ago to this battlefield 
of the mining war, which was nearly 
deserted by the soldiers of the cross. 

The Methodist and Congregational 
churches of Sonoma held service to- 
gether on Thanksgiving day. ‘There 
was a large attendance, a profusion of 
flowers, a good sermon and good 
music. And those for “whom noth- 
ing was prepared” were remembered 
by a donation of choice fruit and 
other good things. 


In a recent interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Afethodist Times, Lon- 
don, Mr. Moody stated that he saw 
uo change in the religious life of Eng- 
land since his last visit, but that in 
{reland there was a great increase of 
earnestness in religious matters. He 
thinks the temperance cause has lost 
ground throughout the British Is- 
lands for want of agitation; that 
what they need is local option. “The 


people must vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ as to 
whether they will have the drinkshops 


or not.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON DEC. 11, 1892. 
ACTS XV: 12-29. 


The Apostolie Council. 


BY REV. J. K. HARRISON. 


Golden Text.—“Through the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be 
saved, even as they’ (Acts xv: 11). 


INTRODUCTION. 


The preceding eleven verses of the 
chapter should be thoroughly studied. 
Something more tlan a year has pass- 
ed since Paul and Barnabas returned 
from their first missionary journey. 
In the meantime they had continued 
their work of confirming the new 
churches in the faith. We find them 
in our present lesson at a conference 
of Christian brethren in Jerusalem. 
1. Why the council was called. 

There had grown up in the Church 
quite a strong faction, generally call- 
ed the Judaizing party, composed, for 
the most part, of Pharisees who had 
embraced the gospel truth. Repre- 
sentatives from these had come down 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, seemingly 
on purpose to teach the Gentile con- 
verts that they must keep the law of 
Moses, especially with reference to 
the principal rite—that of circum- 
cision. It seems to have been on 
their part a frank, honest difference 
of opinion with Paul and Barnabas, 
unattended with any bitterness. It 
is implied that our two missionaries 
had not emphasized the saving neces- 
sity of the Jewish ceremonial law. 
They oppose the teachings of the 
Judaistic party with much earnest- 
ness, but with no definite result. It 
was the first internal dissension of the 
Church. Both sides agree to carry 
the matter up to the brethren in Jeru- 
salem. They do so, and are received 
with great cordiality. 

2. The parties to the council. 

(1) The Judaizing party—not nec- 
essarily the same individuals who 
went to Antioch. Itis questioned by 
some whether they were represented 
in person at all in the council. It is 
quite natural to take the fifth verse as 
containing Paul’s statement of the 
opposition rather than Luke's account 
of what actually occurred. But it is 
more probable that the latter theory 
is the truth. They wished the Gen- 
tiles to be saved, but they must come 
in by first becoming Jews. 

(2) The Pauline party. They were 
represented in the council by Peter 
(Vs. 7-11), and by Paul and Barnabas 
(V. 12). 

(3) The apostles and elders, with a 
great multitude. It was probably a 
representative gathering of the lead- 
ing and influential men from the vari- 
ous churches. Paul seems toindicate, 
however, in Gal. ii, that there was first 
a private conference between a few 
of the great apostles and mission- 
aries. 


3. The argument. 

_ (1) For the first party we have only 
a brief outline indicating the argu- 
‘ments employed. It should not be 
thought that they were insincere, nor 
that there was nothing to say on their 
side. The laws of Moses were ad- 
mittedly the laws of God. It was 


them aside. 


not, it is not, a light matter to set 
The only thing which 
could take their place was another law 
from Jehovah. Jesus himself had 
claimed that he came not to destroy, 
but to tulfill. If tne Gentiles came 
to Christ as Jewish proselytes, they 
were certainly safe. Why should 
they be striving to see how Jitile they 


might do, instead of being ready to 
do all they possibly could? How fa- 
miliar the argument sounds to us of 
the nineteenth century ! 

(2) The argument for the Gentiles 
has for its principal exponent the 
Apostle Peter (V. 7). He sets before 
them briefly the following facts: (1) 
God had chosen a special apostle 
(himself) to go to the Gentiles (Chap. 
x). (2) He had already signified his 
acceptance of them by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, though they had not 
been circumcised. By faith their 
lives had been purified. (3) There- 
fore he says: We believe; we, too, are 
saved, not by our rites nor ceremon- 
ial observances, but by the same faith. 

Paul and Barnabas follow with a 
recital of the miracles and wonders 
God had wrought among the Gen- 
tiles; the argument being that God 
thus approved their work of bringing 
in the Gentiles without imposing on 
them the Jewish rites. 

4. The decision of the council. It 
was given, probably, after long de- 
liberation. The spokesman is James 
the Less, the son of Alphzus, com- 
monly called the brother of the Lord. 
He occupied a position in the early 
Church equivalent to that of a Bishop 
(Acts ix: 27; Gal. i: 18, 19). He 
seems always to be equal in authority 
and influence with Peter, and at 
times, as in this instance, superior 
(Gal. ii: 9). The decision was proba- 
bly the sentiment of the council. It 
is based on two facts: (1) That, as 
Peter had declared, God had already 
accepted the Gentiles as his people. 
(2) The reception of Gentiles as 
such was in fulfillment of prophecy. 
Amos ix: 11, 12 are quoted, and 
correctly applied to this very ques- 
tion. Therefore, they could not op- 
pose it (V. 18). 

The decisiun a8 rendered involved 
two things—a principle and a policy. 

The principle was tlat nothing was 
essential to salvation but faith in 
Jesus ad the good works growing 
out therefrom. This the Jewish 


brethren must allow, and not compel, 


against conscience, the acceptance of 
outward ceremonies. 

The policy related to conduct of 
life among the Gentiles touching 
four points wherein they must yield 


‘to be in harmony with their Jewish 


brethren: 

(1) They should abstain from the 
pollution of idols; 7. e., from eating 
meats which had been offered in sac- 
rifice to idols. It was not necessarily 
sinful for them to do so; but the rea- 
son for the restriction is the same as 
Paul gives in I Cor. viii: 4-13. 

(2) From fornication. The Gentile 
couscience was not yet right in re- 
spect to this sin. The horrible licen- 
tiousness of the times can only be un- 
derstood by those who are acquainted 
with the history of those days (Rom. 
i: 29; I Cor. vi: 13,18; Gal. v: 19). 

(3) From things strangled. This 
was abhorrent to the Jews, because it 
involved the eating of blood—ex- 
pressly forbidden them in the law of 
Moses. 

(4) From blood. This was among 
many of the Gentiles considered a 
delicacy; but to the Jews it was for- 
bidden (Lev. iii: 17; xvii: 10-14). 

Three of these prohibitions requir- 
ed real self-denial on the part of 
Gentiles; there were, therefore, mu- 
tual concessions. 

5. The decision of the council sent to 
the churches by chosen men. It em- 
bodied only that of which we have 
already spoken. 

The lesson suggests among many 
things: 

(1) Christian people must some- 
times contend for the faith delivered 
to them. Truth that is worth any- 
thing is worth fighting for. The 
fact:that Jesus Christ ig the only way 
of salvation is such a truth. | 

(2) The meeting of brethren who 
differ in friendly, honest discussion 
will generally settle all the difficul- 
ties by bringing about mutual con- 
cessions. 7 | 

(3) Liberty in Christ restricts li- 
cense in men. 


EASTERN RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Williamsburg, Iowa, had a revival 
for the past six months, [ifty-two 
have been added to the church. 


A large meeting was held at Oma- 
ha, November 14th, to make arrange- 
ments for a Congregational Club. 


Arrangements are being made in 
many places for revival work this 
winter, with large hopes for success. 


It is understood that Mr. Moody 
will hold meetings in Chicago during 
the time of holding the World’s Fair. 


Superintendent Wiard has gone to 
work in his new field. He preached 
in Oak Park church, Chicago, Nov- 
ember 20th. 

The new house of worship of the 
Mount Vernon church, Boston, was 
dedicated recently. Itis a fine build- 
ing and will seat about 1,200. 


Mrs. H. S. Caswell of the A. H. M. 
Society has been visiting the chuches 
of Colorado, and awakened much in- 
terest in the work of the Society. 


Our churches in Pennsylvania have 
met with a severe lossin the death of 
Dr. Jason T. Waid, who died at the 
age of 48. He had been registrar of 
the State Association for mauy years. 


The Manhattan Conference has just 
held its regular autumn meeting with 
the Puritan church, Brooklyn. It 
still seems to find guod reason for not 
uniting with the New York and 
Brooklyn Conference. 

A city missionary conference, com- 
posed of pastors and laymen from 
Chicago,St. Louis,Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, was held in Chicago, November 
15th and 16th. The meeting was one 
of the most intense interest to all our 
city churches. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


The first street railway mail-car in 


the United States made its first trip | 


on the St. Louis & Suburban railway 
recently. It passes three sub-stations 
on the route. The car is specially 
constructed; has “United States Mail” 
printed conspicuously on its sides, 
and carries a messenger who does the 
final assorting of the mail on the car. 
Three trips will be made each day. 
Should the system prove successful, 
other roads in the city will doubtless 
adopt it for the convenience of the 
people along their lines. 


A decided sensation has been caus- 
ed in Jerusalem by the introduction 
of the electric light into a new and 
flourishing flour-mill lately started 
there. The building in which the 
light has been introduced is near to 
the supposed site of Calvary, and 
close to the Damascus Gate. It need 
hardly be said that the Arabs and 
Jews are much puzzled to account 
for a light in a lamp in which there 
is no oil, and up to the present time, 
while gazing with wonder, have been 
keeping at a respectful distance. 


British postal cards of the value of 
one half-penny—corresponding to our 
one-cent cards—have always sold at 
three farthings each. The penny cards 
recently put on sale for foreign corre- 
spondence sell for just one penny, the 
simple amount of the postage, as all 
cards sell here. The British people 
now want to know why cent post-cards 
don’t sell for a cent, and one member 
of Parliament has figured that the 
revenue from the extra farthing on 
each post-card brings in to the gov- 
ernment over $110,000 a year. The 
annual sale of postal-cards is about 
230,000,000. 


; 


| 
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Rublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter 


YOU ASTHMA? 


Dr. R. Schiffman, St. Paul, Minn., will mail 
a trial package of Schiffman’s Asthma Cure to 
any sufferer who sends his address and names 
this paper. Never fails to give instant relief in 
worst cases, insures comfortable sleep, and 
cures where others fail. 


For sick-headache, caused by a disordered 
stomach, Ayer’s Cathartic TPills are the most 
reliable remedy. ‘‘My mother first recommend- 
ed these Pills to me thirty years ago. They 
are the mildest and best pu:gatives in use.”— 
S. C. Bradburn, Worthington, Mass. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
anil Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Ribbons and 
Flowers, Low prices. 


Sick-headache ? Beecham’s Pills will relieve. 


WHY NOT 


Furniture 


— FOR — 


“Hints on Home Furnishing” 


Will help you. 60 pages. Illustrated, 


Free. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


117+123 Geary St., 


FAT PEOPLE 


The only safe and reliable treatment for 
obesity (or superfluous fat) is the ‘*Leverette” 
Obesity Pills, which gradually reduce the 
weight and measurement. No injury or in- 
convenience. Leaves no wrinkles. Acts by 
abscrption. 

This cure is founded upon the most scientific 
principles, and has been used by one of the 
most eminent physicians of Europe in his pri- 
vate practice ‘‘for five years,” with the most 
gratifying results. 

Mr. Henry Perkins, 29 Union Park, Boston, 
writes: ‘‘From the use of the Leverette Obe- 
sity Pills my weight has been reduced ten 
pounds in three weeks, and my general health 
is very much improved. The principles of your 
treatment are fully endorsed by my family 
physician. In proof of my gratitude, I here- 
with give you permission to use my name, if 
you desire to do so.” 

Price, $2 per package, or three packages for 
$5, by mail. All orders supplied direct from 
our Office. 

The LEVERETTE SPECIFIC Co., 175 Tre- 


S. F. 


mont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Among our over- 
() stock and broken 
lots to close be- 
fore Jan. Ist we 
Beautiful Bedford 
Cords, 30 in. wide, 
scarlet, gray, black, 
F h e a p cream, fawn ground 
with pretty figures. 
No small figures ex- 
cept scarlet, some 
Polka dots. They are prettier, wider and 
cheaper for quilting than 5 cent calico—nice 
for girls’ dresses ; for anything. Send f0r salll- 
ples or for the goods. Postage 3c, a yard, Price, 8c, 
cut as wanted, and 7e, by the piece or for 
remnants. Be quick about it, ASk for Bargain Lists of 
SMITH'S CASH STORE, 
414 to 418 Front St. San Francisco, Cal. 
IF YOU WANT GOOD, HONEST 
VALUE IN 
— GO TO — 
C. B. PERKINS 
1114 MARKET ST., 
Near Mason St., - San Francisco 


NEVER FAILS! 


OPATHIC 


SYRUP. 


Price SOQcenTS 


FOR SALEBY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Book- keeping, Shorthani, Writi: g. Pen 
manship, Telegraphy, English Brancl e;, ete 


SNOILVIVA ON 


Pucg 


320 SAN FRANCISSO. 


Life &cholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSUN, i 


| Why should your school use it? 


THE 
PILGRIM 
SERIES 


A complete and carefully graded Series of Helps 
To the inductive study of the International Sunday-school Lessons. 


It Comprises 
The following publications, each one of which is perfectly adapted to the work for which it 
is intended: 

1, THE PILGRIM TEACHER.—A monthly containing matter of interest to Sunday- 
school workers, and a thorough exegetical and expository treatment of the lesson. The 
very best of teachers’ helps. 

2, THE SENIOR QUARTERLY.—For adult members of the Sunday-school. Each 
lesson is helpfully treated by the inductive method, and the way to a scientific study of 
it is pointed out. Lesson plan: (1) Lesson work for the week. (2) Lesson introduc- 
tion. (3) Word and phrase studies. (4) Topic studies. (5) Side-light studies. (6) Out- 
side studies. (7) Lesson questions. (8) Lesson themes, (9) Lesson after-thoughts. 
(10) Seek-further questions. 

3. THE INTERMEDIA1E QUARTERLY.—For boys and girls. The lessons are treated 
on the same plan as in the Senior grade, but with entirely different wording. 

__4. THE JUNIOR QUARTERLY.—For the younger scholars. The lessons are treated 
illustratively, with pictures and stories, and just enough explanation to help to an un- 
derstanding of the lesson outlines. 

5. THE LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON PAPER (weekly)—For the little ones. It con- 
tains the lesson text and story, questions with answers for home teaching, pictures and 
stories for Sunday afternoons. 

6. THE LiITTLe PILGRIM LESSON PICTURES.—For youngest scholars. A card for 
each Sunday of the year; on one side an illustration printed in colors; on the other, 
simple questions on the lesson, 

7. HOME STuDy SLIps.—Guides for the preparation of the lesson. Spaces for 
written answers show the teacher what the scholar has done. A valuable means of 
securing interest and home study. 

8. WRITTEN REVIEWs.—Examination papers covering thoroughly the study of each 
quarter. They are being used more and more widely, with the best of results. 

g, OUTLINE BIBLE STUDIES.—Twelve supplemental studies about the Bible as a 
whole, its geography, history, etc. Just the thing to furnish a background for ineani- 
gent study of the lessons. One study in each number of the Quarterlics, or they tcll 
be had in —_— containing four studies each—a year’s course. Three parts ready 
Studies I-IX. 


We answer : 


Because it 1s inductive, leading to a thorough study of the lesson from the Bible. 

Because it is based on a simple plan, the outlines can be easily carried in mind. 

Because it helps just enough; not too much or too little, 

Because it is accurate in scholarship. 

Because it contains suggestive and comprehensive questions. 

Because it keeps constantly ia view the spiritual end of Sunday-school study. 

Because others use it and find it the best. An uninterrupted increase of circulation from 
year to year testifies to the popularity and excellence of the series. 


Study of the Life of Christ. 


A chronological and inductive study of the life of Jesus the Christ, arranged in 52 lessons 
and in three grades (Senior, Intermediate, Junior), has been prepared for those who wish to 
pursue such a course. It is especially commended for its outlines, by which the facts are 
easily memerized in their order. ‘The characteristics of the different periods of the Saviour’s 
ministry are clearly shown. The textual helps are of the best. Home study questions, 
with spaces for written answers. Finely illustrated, and with first-class maps, Each grade 
in one volume, 30c; or, in quarterly parts, 8c each. Sample lessons free. 


Sunday-school Papers. 
We believe in the policy of furnishing first-class papers for the Sunday-school. Children 
will appreciate and be influenced by the best. These papers should be well printed, on 
good paper, with fine illustrations, and, above all, well edited. Such papers are: 

THE WELLSPRING, for young people, but liked by old—full of entertaining and 
helpful reading. Every month a special number, as Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Temperance, Missions, etc. 

THE MayYFLOWER, for youngest readers—large pictures and large type. Just adapt- 
ed to the little fulks; every line understood and appreciated by them. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


INSURE i WITH THE 


INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


Assets, $2,850,000. 


They are “THE PERFECTION OF FIT.” -: 


P, CENTEMERI & CO. 


ERI DGLOWV 
KEARNY ST. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 


to furnish a home completely. 
Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


j 
4 
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‘ 


Readers of THE PAcIFic will find a congenial home in the HOFFMAN HOUSE, whose 
equipments and accessories are unexcelled at any price in | 


Los Angeles. 


T. W. STROBRIDGE, Jr., Chief Clerk. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Sold in SAN ONLY, at 


$2 and $2.50 
per day. 
T. W. STROBRIDGE, Proprietor 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES. 


ncncemappeeceagn we Commentary on the International Lessons represents the 
ee ee brightest thoughts of the ripest scholarship of the world, 
Pe cetttenGncs it is the production of a master compiler, whose work is un- 
. ON THE equalied in this special field. Dr. Peloubet’s rare judgment 
\TERNAT ONAL and wide experience finds full scope in the preparation 
: LESSONS | of this annual volume, whose real merit has caused it to 
become the one reference book that a progressive 
teacher must have in order to do the best work 


as a teacher of the International Lessons. Wide- 
awake teachers are invited to wards 
specimen pages of this remarkable 


W.A.Wilde & Co., 


FOR SALE BY 
- &. F. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
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Young 


Courage to Do Right. 


Have courage to do right; 
No courage is like this; 
It proves a sword of might: 
A goodly shield it is; 
The hosts of sin it helps to slay; 
Have courage, child, be brave to-day, 


Have courage to do right. 
My boy, the word’s for you; 
Treat not my counsel light; 
’T will help to bear you through; 
’T will help you put old Satan down; 
‘Twill help you win the victor’s crown. 


Have courage to do right, 
My girl, the word’s for you; 
Now while the morn is bright, 
Now in your youth’s first dew, 
Be brave to-day, be brave and strong 
’Gainst all the hos of sin and wrong. 


Have courage to do right, 

Though fierce and strong the foe; 
The Lord of grace and might 

Will help you lay him low. 
Deem not my counsel vain or light— 
Have courage, children, to do right. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


“Well, Tom, my boy,” said papa, 
looking up from his breakfast, one 
bright Sunday morning, as his little 


son came limping to his place at the 


table, “what's the matter this time? 
Lame again?” Tom looked a little 
suspicious, as he saw a suggestion of 
a twinkle in his father’s grave eyes. 

“Now, papa,” he said quite solemn- 
ly, and with a much-injured look, 
“I've hurted my leg just terrible; I 
have, for truly, and ‘taint just ‘count 
of Sunday, eiver.” 

Tom was six, but his tongue: still 
tripped over many of the words, and 
he was a bit embarrassed. 

“Never mind,” said papa, with a 
laugh. “I don’t believe it’s serious. 
Eat your breakfast quickly, or you 
won’t be ready to go to church with 
me.” Tom looked dismayed, and the 
little mother, who never failed him 
in trouble, this time had contented 
herself with putting sugar and cream 
in his oatmeal, and bidding him 
make haste. | 

Papa drank his coffee hurriedly, 
and went into his study to look over 
In a few mo- 
ments mamma followed him. 

“Will,” she said, “I don’t know 
what to do with Tom. This intermit- 
tent lameness, which attacks him ev- 
ery seventh day, has recurred, and 


- the case calls for serious attention. I 


can tell the child he must come to 
church, of course, and can show him 
that I think him not truthful.” 

Papa knit his brows. “Tom doesn't 
mean to be untruthful,” he said; “he 


_ deceives himself. I wish we could 


shame him out of this.” 

Mamma looked up suddenly. “I 
have an idea,” she said, and she whis- 
pered in his ear. Papa laughed 
aloud. 

“All right,” he said; “I'll see Alec 
after service.” 

The house was very quiet after 
every one had gone to church. Tom 
sat reading by the long open window, 
that looked across the lawn, and tried 
not to remember that mamma had 
said it would be better for him to 
stay indoors. 

The soft, warm sunshine crept 
across the grass, and the old apple 
tree tossed its blossoms in the breeze 
in the most tantalizing way, as much 
as to say, “See how lovely it is out 
here.” Up in the branches a robin 

erched, and looked at Tom with 

is head on one side. “Cheer up, 
cheer up,” he called, “come here, 
here, here.” 

“T can’t,” said Tom. “I’m lame.” 
Then he looked down ashamed, and 
his cheek grew quite pink. He won- 
dered if the robin really knew. 

By-and-by a white butterfly sailed 
directly past the window. It looked 
almost like the leaf of an apple blos- 
som. Tom caught his hat and was 
off like a flash. 

The lame leg made as good time as 
the well ene, as he scampered down 
the path in hot chase after the white 
butterfly. From branch to branch, 
now low, now high, sometimes just 
near his hand, sometimes almost out 


of sight it went, and Tom kept pace 
as only a small boy sound in mind 
‘and limb could do. 


The minutes 
flew by, and Tom did not see the 
three people who were walking slow- 
ly up the path, 

- One of them—it was Uncle Alec, 
the doctor—burst: into a peal of 


laughter, and Tom, away over by the 


hedge, heard, and flew into the house 
by the side door. 

They had seen him, but he did not 
know that was why Uncle Alec had 
laughed. What did Uncle Alec come 
home with papa and mamma for? 
He always went to grandma’s after 
church. But Tom was settled again 
in the big chair, industriously study- 
ing his Sunday-school lesson when 
mamma came in. 

“How is the knee, Tommy?” she 
said. “I’ve brought Uncle Alec home 
with me to see it You have been 
lame a good deal lately, and I 
thought it quite time something was 
done.” 

Tom dropped his book in dismay. 
“[ don’t need Uncle Alec, truly I 
don’t,” he said, eagerly. “It will be 
all well in the morning I shouldn't 
wonder, and ‘f I’s you, mamma, I'd 
just let it go—I would, honest.” 

But.all in vain. Uncle Alec came 


in, and papa, and they sat down be- 


side the big chair. 


Mamma unbuttoned the shoe and 
drew off the stocking very slowly. 
_“Does that hurt?” she asked. Tom 
hung his head. His face was very 
red now, and his voice was very low 
| as he said, “No’m.” 

Uncle Alec pressed his fingers 
slowly and gently on every part of 
the strong, brown little knee, on 
which a tiny black-and-blue spot 
showed faintly. 

“Does this hurt, Tom?” he asked, 
pressing his thumb on the bruise he 
could hardly see. 

“Not much,” Tom said, reluctantly. 

But Uncle Alec was quite decided. 
“We'll bandage it for a week,” he 
said cheerfully, “and then you will 
be quite well again.” 

“A week!” Tom’s heart sank nearly 
to his shoes. 

“Can I go out?” he asked, with a 
lump in his throat. 

“Not to play,” replied Uncle Alec, 
“you may drive out with mamma, but 
you must be quiet.” 

Tom thought of the brook where 
he and Ned were going to look for 
minnows to-morrow after school, and 
of the new swing papa made in the 
barn, and he wanted to scream out, 
“I’m not lame, not one bit, and I'll go 
to church every day, if you don't put 
a bandage on,” but he was not brave 
enough yet to own that he had done 
wrong, and the words died on his 
lips. | 

Jane brought the pasteboard, and 
the cotton, and the long white ban- 
dage, and Uncle Alec drew it on 
smooth and tight, just leaving it so 
he could bend the knee a little, and 
then over it cll he put wet starch, 
like that that Ellen used on Mon- 
days. 

The foot was put on a chair, and 
Ellen brought him his dinner on a 
tray. That was fun. He liked all 
the little dishes, and the little after- 
dinner coffee cup full of “cambric 
tea,” but at supper time he was tired 
of sitting still, and a big tear- 
drop fell—splash right into his pre- 
serves. 

The next day the bandage was 
very stiff. He walked slowly around 
in the garden and drove to the mar- 
ket with mamma, but it was a long 
day. He was glad the girls were 
away, for he was growing much 
ashamed of himself. 

Tuesday he cried three times and 
was very cross. Mamma’s heart ach- 
ed for him, and she begged papa to 
take off his bandage. 

But papa only said, “Wait a little.” 

Wednesday morning the poor little 
leg was very uncomfortable, but 
Tom’s conscience troubled him more 
than the knee. After prayers he 
called papa back, and all the rest 
went out.of the room. 


Then he threw himself in his fath- 
er’s arms and sobbed it all out: “Oh, 
papa, I’m so sorry; dreadful sorry; 
and I'll never do it again; and I'll go 
to church free times every Sunday 
till I die—I truly will.” 


Papa laughed with the tears in his 
eyes, and then mamma came in, and 
in'a few minutes they cut off the 
hateful bandage, and Tom was free. 
again. | 

That night as mamma was sitting 
by his bed, the little boy said very 
softly, “Mamma, does God know that 
I wasn’t lame ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And the robin, too ?”—Churchman. 


THAT LITTLE MOUSE. 


As the good old parson was spend- 
ing a little time in his study in quiet 
meditation, a little mouse came from 
a hole under the wash-board. For a 
time the parson sat very still, quietly 
watching the movements of the mouse, 
but after a little while he attempted 
quietly to change his position, that 
he might get a better view of the lit- 
tle fellow; but as soon as he did this 
the little mouse disappeared. He was 
not willing to be looked at, and, as 
as soon as he found that he was be- 
ing watched, he hurriedly disappear- 
ed. | 

This little mouse was somewhat 
like our faith. Faith would rather 
not be looked at, and it is possible 
for us to look at it until it disappears. 
People who have mighty faith never 
stop to look and see whether they 
have faith. They go on believing 
just as they go on breathing. We 
do not stop to see whether we are 
breathing, but we breathe on, month 
after month, without ever thinking 
whether we are breathing or not. 

We would all do well to stop look- 
ing to see whether we have faith, and 
we would do well to stop talking 
about our faith, The more we look 
at or talk about our faith, the weaker 
it will get. Sickly people talk about 
their difficulty in breathing, but well 
people never do. 

When Elijah called for fire to come 
down from heaven to consume the 
sacrifice, I have no idea that he ever 
thought or talked of his faith. He 
simply believed, and with him believ- 
ing was an unconscious act. We 
pray best when we do not seem to be 
conscious that we are praying, and so 
we believe best when we do not think 
anything about believing. 


Often the most useful Christians 
are those who serve their Master in 
little things; He never despises the 
day of small things, or else He would 
not hide his oaks in tiny acorns, or 
the wealth of a wheat-field in bags 


of little seeds. 


A BAD FIRE. 


“Jones, have you heard of the fire 
that burned up the man’s house and 
lot ?” 

“No, Smith; where was it ?” 

“Here in the city.” 

“What a misfortune to him! 
it a good house ?” 

“Yes, a good house and lot—a 
good home for any family.” 

“What a pity! How did the fire 
begin ?” 

“The man played with the fire, 
and thoughtlessly set it burning him- 
self.” 

“How silly! Did you say the lot 
was burned to?” 

Yes, lot and all—all gone, slick 
and clean.” 

“That is singular. It must have 
been a terrible hot fire; and then I 
don’t see how it could have burned 
the lot.” 

“No; it was not a hot fire. 


Was 


anybody.” 

“But how could such a little fire 
burn up a house and lot? 
haven't told me.” 

“It burned a long time—more than 
twenty years, and though it seemed 
to consume very slowly, yet it con- 
sumed about one hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth every year, till it was 
all gone.” 

“I cannot understand you yet. Tell 
me where the fire was kindled, and 
all about it.” 

“Well, then, it was kindled on the 
end of a cigar. The cigar cost him, 
he himself told me, $12.50 per month, 
or $150 a year, and that in twenty- 
one years would amount to $3,150, 
besides all the interest. Now, the 
money was worth at least 10 per cent., 
and at that rate it would double once 
in about seven years: so that the 
whole sum would be more than 
$10,000. That would buy a fine 
house and lot in any city. It would 
pay for a large farm in the country. 
Don’t you pity the family of the man 
who has so slowly burned up their 
home ?” 

“Whew, I guess you mean me; for 
I have smoked more than twenty 
years. But it doesn’t cost me so 
nuch as that, and I haven't any 
house of my own; have always rent- 
ed; thought I was too poor to own a 
house. And all because I have been 
burning it up! And what a fool I 
have been !” 

The boys would better never light 
a fire which costs so much, and 
which, though so easily put out, is 
yet so likely, if once kindled, to keep 
burning all their lives.”— Presbyterian. 

CAUTION TO OUR BOYS. 
. I want to warn our boys against 
an ugly customer that I have met 
with more than once in mytime. He 
spells his name with— 


‘* An upright and a cross 
And a circle complete, 
Two semi-circles perpendicular meet 
An angle triangle standing up on feet, 
Two semi-circles 
And a circle complete.” 

I would like our boys to tell me 
the name of this ugly customer, and 
tell me whether they have met with 
him; also tell me whether they have 
learned tolove him. Ask your father 


I once knew a beautiful lady to fall 
in love with him, and, to the day of 
her death; she never deserted him. 
I think he makes his home in your 
vicinity. Be on the outlook for him. 
You may at first find it difficult to 
make his acquaintance, but when you 
have once formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, you will find 
him hard to get rid of. I caution 
you to beware of him. 


Man is the only animal that turns. 


night into day except the fiercest or- 
ders of the carnivora. The most de- 
naturalizing thing in civilization is 
that its methods almost universally 
imply the loss of sleep, and in the 
circles of kings and of aristocrats this 
loss is more emphasized than in any 
other ranks. Probably from this fact 
it results that the yeomanry and 
dwellers in the country generally 
must, in alternate generations, by the 


infusion of their stronger blood ;:e- 


cruit the deteriorating ranks of thuse 
on whom civilization has reeked her 
power, her luxury, and afterwards 
her vengeance.— Union Signal. 


From Mary T. Fam- 
ry Prayer.—We walk out into the 
mystery fearless, because we trust in 
Thee. We face the great emergency 
with our hearts full of vital questions 
that cannot here be answered. We 
leave them all to thee, knowing that 
thou wilt know our wistful aspira- 
tions toward him who has redeemed 
us. We would know many things 
that thou hast not revealed, but we 
can only love and trust and wait. 


In the discouragements of life 
we too frequently forget the en- 
couragements of religion and the 
blessings of Providence. A_ bone- 
felon will make a man forget that he 
has anything else, and a toothache 
will drive him almost into despair. A 
smoking chimney and a scolding wife 
and sciatic rheumatism are enough 
to produce suicide if there is not 
watchfulness of spirit.— Exchange. 


There is no social law that can 
feompare with that of love to God 


and the neighbor. 


In- | 
deed, it was so small that it attracted | 


little attention, and did not alarm | ann Seni od clergymen: Joseph 


Addison, James Thompson, Oliver 
You | Goldsmith, William Cowper, Leigh 


The Life Beyond. 


The star is not extinguished when it sets 
Upon the dull horizon; it but goes 

Te shine in other skies, then reappears 
In ours as fresh as when it first arose. 


The river is not lost when o’er the rock 
It pours its flood into the abyss below; 

Its scattered force regathering from the shock, 
It hastens forward with yet fuller flow. 


The bright sun dies not when the shadowing 
orb 
Of the eclipsing moon obscures its ray; 
It still is shining on, and soon to us 
Will burst undimmed into the joy of day. 


Thus nothing dies, or only dies to live; 
Star, stream, sun, flower, the dewdrop and 
the gold, 
Each goodly thing instinct with bouyant hope, 
Hastes to put in its purer, finer mold. 


Thus in the quiet joy of kindly trust, 
We bid each parting saint a brief farewell, 
Weeping, yet smiling, we commit their dust 
To the safe keeping of the silent cell. 


__ HoraTius BONAR. 
SONS OF CLERGYMEN. 
Here is a list of English poets that 


Hunt, James Montgomery, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, 


| William M. Thackeray and Alfred 


Tennyson. 

Of these, Addison, Goldsmith, Ar- 
nold and Thackeray are us well or 
better known by their prose as by 
their poetical writings. 

Among daughters of clergymen 


'who rank as poets are Joanna Baillie 


whether he has made his acquaintance, | 
and whether he would recommend 
you to his friendship and fellowship. | 


and Mrs. Tighe. This list is by no 
means complete, but is compiled from 
the reading of the past summer. 


To live unselfish lives as naturally 
as we breathe is not common with us. 
To forget ourselves for a whole day 
and live for the comfort of those 
about us, is something very few ever 
accomplish. To think of others as we 
think of ourselves would be the very 
perfection of generosity. Itis a pity 
we can’t do it, because we would be 
better and happier, and other people 
would be benefited by knowing us. 


Complying with general re- 


quest, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with 


A Tasteless and 
Soluble Coating, 


completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot 36; Canal Street. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PBICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
a ction guaranteed. 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST. 


“‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and b 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, M:. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage, which may 
Save us many doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious use 
of such articles of diet that a constitution may be grad- 
ually built up, until strong enough to resist every tend- 
ency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. € may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

#de simply with boiling wateror milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO.,, 
Homeeopathic Chemists. London, England - 


For Constipation 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Dyspepsia 

Ayer’s Pills 
For Biliousness 

Ayer’s Pills 
For Sick Headache 

Ayer’s Pills 
For Liver Complaint 

Ayer’s Pills 
For Jaundice 

Ayer’s Pills 
For Loss of Appetite 

Ayer’s Pills 
For Rheumatism 

Ayer’s Pills 
For Colds 

Ayer’s Pills 
For Fevers 

Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Sold by all Drugygists. 


Every Dose Effective 


READY FOR 


> 


‘be 


Stock 
Holiday Goods. 


DONT DELAY Pu RCHASING. 


OME BEFORE THE RUSH 


LDEN RULE 


BAZAAR. 
DAVIS BROTHERS. 


V/EMARKETST ano 
1234 MARKET, ST 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819—AMERICA’S 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, = 10,659, 1 39 03. 


Losses paid in 70 years, 868, 116,000.00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, - City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


KS. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


For Old and Young. Beautifully Ll- 
lustrated and handsomely Bound. 
OUR STOCK OF 


BOOKLETS 


Cannot be Surpassed. 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


Cc. BEACE§aA 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OOOCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


EDWARD OABLSON, P. OUBBIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Bec’y 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Oor. STEVENSON AND Eoxer STREETS 
Balesroom: 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


THE SATHER BANKING C6 


INCORPORATED Manon 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,260,000 
JAMES EK. WILSON............. President 


J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-Presiden‘ 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... } 


Miller, J. L. N. Shepa’ d. 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Tall ot 
Oharlee Main, James K. Wilson. 


catalogue and full intormation, 
170 Tremont 8St.. Boston. Masse. 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 

225 POST - §AN FRANCISCO, 

Wedding Work a Specialty. 


Ripans Tabuies cure the blues, 


| 


Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. : 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 


SAN FRANCISOO, - CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundr and T 
Soaps. Our celebrated Li y 
now been on the market for twenty three 
rears. It recommends itself for washing 

dies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hirap 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Stree:, 
San 


FOSTER 


Groceis. 


Sole Agents For 


For hot climates. 
MACKEREL AND 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
A Specialty. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retai! 
Dealers in 


HAY 


Chuice 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS A&t- 


tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to m. 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 


For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


Established 1850. Telephone No. 43. 
N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 SACRAMENTO ST., cor. Webb 
Embalming a specialty. San Francisco. 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 

Near Market St. 


Watcbes cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $i. 
All work wayranted. Fine watch and je¥- 
elry repairiny a specialty. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


Our friends and patrons, by sending 
any orders for shopping to the under- 
signed, will receive prompt amd care- 
ful attention, 

PURCHASING AGENCY, 


PACIFIC OFFICE, 
7 Montgomery Ave., San Francisco 


JUNCTION CAF®: 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms. 
Separate Parlor for Ladies and Fami- 
lies. Our cooking is done by first class 
women caterers. Our place is clean, 
and our service is good. Ice cream 
and oysters served. 

1304 Market St. & 5 McAllister St- 


C. M. PETERSEN, San Francisco. 


SI per day, at 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry watch’ 
tableware, &c. Plates 
ith Gnest of jewelry good 
Dew, on all kinds of mets’ 
with gold, silver or nick’. 
No experience. Nocapi's. 
Every house has goods 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
Ee 


_| Cheese, Begs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 


oney and Cranberries. 

Nes. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Marke! 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. Sam, FRancisco 


if 
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Pliscellany. 


Nothing But Leaves. 


A month ago the Indian summer’s blue, 

| In misty clouds, | 

Around the lovely hiiltops lay 
Like purple shrouds; 

Then, like a dream of beauty, fled away 
From hill and trees; 

And left nor bud nor bloom my heart to cheer— 
Nothing but leaves. 


Thus through life along my path have budded 
Beauteous flowers, 

As perfect forms as e’er were found 
In earthly bowers; 

But I have watched them one by one decay, 

| And mem’ry grieves, 

That I have culled from out the past 

Nothing but leaves. 


Though I have stayed and toiled until 
dark and late, 

And weary of heart and brain, have borne 
Against my fate, 

Full well I know my garlands little bring 
To my heart’s ease— 

The bright, fresh flowers are sadly few, 
Nothing but leaves. 


But oh, my tired soul, be patient, 
lie true and calm; 
Perhaps from these dry leaves shall come 
Thy surest balm— : 
Thou see’st, Lord, not what I bring, but what 
I would— 
My heart still cleaves 
T. the last remnant of its wither’d flowers— 
Nothing but leaves. 
— Selected. 
THE WIFE’S NAME, 
4HALL SHE TAKE HER HUSBAND'S NAME, OR 
KEEP HER OWN ? 


The question stated above is dis- 
cussed by Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
in Kate Field’s Washinglon. She says 
of the newly wedded woman: 

Believing that the greatest honor a 
man can offer a woman is to ask her 
to marry him, she accepts also the 
idea that it is an honor to bear his 
name. 

Examine for a moment certain par- 
allels in human custom, and see if 
loss of name.is thought an honor in 
any other connection. 

The serf of feudal days was known 
as “Count Hugo’s man” better than 
by his name. The slave of our pre- 
bellum days was ‘Mr. Carter’s Ce- 
sar.” When those blacks were freed 
they generally added the master’s 
surname permanently; it was Cesar 
Carter then. The name bestowed on 
the nameless is a mark of distinction 
of improved condition. 

Under what circumstances are 
names surrendered by those once hav- 
ing them ? 

By men receiving estates and other 
wealth on that condition. 

By fugitives from justice who wish 
to be concealed. 

By nuns on giving up thle world. 

By convicted criminals when they 
undergo disgrace and punishment. 

By women when they marry. 
om is not good company. 

The deprivation of one’s name is 
significant, at its best, of some great 
honor conferred in return; at its 
worst, of intense ignominy. How- 
ever great the honor conferred by 
man upon woman by marrying her, 
there remains undeniable ignominy 
in the enforced loss of name. The 
inconvenience resulting to even aver- 
age women is unnoticed by them be- 
- cause they are used to it. The amount 
of hardship human creatures will 
bear, when they think it unavoidable, 
is amazing. 

In this case, women lose property 
in failure to trace descent in the 
female line ; the use of property in 
time taken to trace that descent; 
friends, in lapse of acquaintances 
through change of name and loss of 
letters misdirected ; honor and recog- 
nition for work done under the lost 
name. Two whilom intimate girl 
friends, one married and taken far 
away, the other married later, not 
knowing where to notify the first 
one, in after years may sign their 
names side by side in a hotel regis- 
ter and leave~the house without 
meeting. 

Heretofore our women have rested 
content under their sole distinction 
of belonging to such or such a man, 
because it was in truth all the dis- 
tinction they had. An undifferentiat- 
ed female, having only functional 
duties, her life bounded by the hus- 
band and the home, minded little the 


chance loss of property and friends; |: 


she was known accurately for all do- 
mestic and locally social purposes, as 
just what she was—the woman of 
John Smith. But the woman who 
does human work, the teacher, writer, 
artist, doctor—any one who is useful 
to her fellows as an individual—such 
& woman needs a name of her own, 
has one, and in the very nature of 
things keeps it. 

The physician in good practice, 
some Dr. Douglas of wide reputation, 
may marry John Smith or Jacob Wig- 
straw—Dr. Douglas she will remain 
to all who know her. 

A name means distinction, and dis- 

tinction is in itself a name. You 
might name a flock of sheep over and 
over and yet not know them apart, 
but Jenny Lind is Jenny Lind to all 
our memories, though she did marry 
some one longsince. The advancing 
line of differentiated women will have 
permanent names, whether they like 
it or not; for those yet remaining, 
and still to remain, of the general 
rudimentary type, the following sug- 
gestion is offered for convenience in 
tracing the “she that was.” 


“Let every girl child have a num- 
ber, like a convict, which she should 
always carry in addition to her name, 
80 that Polly Jones 763 1-3, on becom- 


ing Mrs. John Smith 763 1-3, will 
still have something left by which to 
trace her. 

If the number is objected to on the 
ground of penal analogy, how would 
a brand do? As the countless herds 
of Western ranches take each their 
owner’s mark, with a new one super- 
imposed when they change hands, 
so might these unnumbered lost wo- 
men—meaning the term literally and 
with no offense—be branded in in- 
fancy, and carry the mark always as 
a personal distinction no change of 
civil statute could take away. 
Perhaps, after all, it would be sim- 
pler, pleasanter and nobler to follow 
the line of development already en- 
tered upon by so many women—to 
do distinguishing work, and so win 
and keep an extinguishable name.— 
Boston Traveler. 


LOVE. 


The Saviour presented the law of 
love among his disciples as a new 
commandment —modeled after his 
love for them—in the thirteenth and 
fifteenth chapters of the gospel by 
St. John. He speaks of it also as a 
convincing proof to the world of true 
discipleship. Love tor brethren 
grows out of the love c! God “shed 
abroad in the heart |) the Holy 
Ghost.” It belongs to the testimony 
of our own spirit that “ we have pass- 
ed from death unto life.” The great- 
ness of God's love may be seen in its 
effects in our regeneration and in- 
vestment of the rights of sonship. 
We loved not first, but God first loved 
us. Love is a fruit of the divine 
Spirit. Hatred is among the works 
of the flesh. It is human to hate; it 
is Godlike to love. The Old Testa- 
ment—not revealing fully the great 
sacrifice and love of Christ—was not 
to be expected to contain so many 
evidences of the legitimate fruits of 


NICARAGUA CANAL. 


The committee appointed by the 
National Nicaragua Canal Convention, 
to prepare an address to the Ameri- 
can people giving information as to 
the feasibility of the Nicaragua canal 
and its commercial and other advan- 
tages to the United States have just 
finished the preparation of such ad- 
dress. 

It appears that all the engineers 
have agreed in expressing a decided 
preference in the Nicaragua route, 
because, among other reasons, only 
26 3-4 miles of the entire distance of 
169 1-2 miles from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean through Nicaragua will 
have to be excavated. The other 


advantage over English competitors, 
not to mention the enormous amounts 
of coal the canal company itself 
would use. At the entrance of the 
Suez Canal last year 1,500,000 tons of 
coal were sold. In competition with 
England for Pacific Ocean trade, the 
Nicaragua Canal would give Ameri- 
can commerce an advantage of 2,700 
miles, while, besides the specific ben- 
efits, the committee thinks great gen- 


eral benefits will accrue to the entire 


142 3-4 miles consist of Lake Nicara- | 


| 


gua, the San Juan river and depres- 
sions in the surface of the earth. 
Lake Nicaragua will constitute a har- 
bor sufficient to accommodate the nav- 
ies and commerce of the world. It is 110 
miles long, 60 miles wide, and is 250 


feet at its deepest points. Vessels en- | 


tering the canal from the Atlantic 
ocean will sail on a level with the 
ocean for 12 3—4 miles, at the end of 
which they will be raised by three 
locks to the level of the lake. They 
will sail along the San Juan river and 
the lake, on the lake level, to a point 
within three and one-half miles of the 
Pacific Ocean. Here they will be low- 
ered by the locks to the level of the 
Pacific ocean. 


ing the payment of interest during 
the progress of the work, will be less 
than $100,000,000, and the time re- 
quired for the completion of the work 
is within five years. The climate of 
Nicaragua is healthy, and out of 1,600 
northern men employed in construct- 
ing a railroad through a swamp only 
two died during a period of four 
months. Of 200 northern engineers 


the\Spirit=-as seen in the love for the 
brethren—as the New Testament. 
“The dispensation of death,” written 
in stone demanding a commercial 
equivalent for every injury, could 
teach only in a very partial way the 
brotherhood of the race or the love 
of one’s neighbor. 

Lev. xix: 18 does say, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” In the Pro- 
verbs and Psalms we are taught to 
restrain wrath—not to avenge wrong; 
to wait on the Lord. who will in 
due time deliver. The Jewish mean- 
ing of neighbor was one who was a 
friend—to help in time of need. They 
were taught to hate and to persecute 
their enemies; but Christ taught, in 
the Sermon on the Mount, that we 
should love our enemies. The love 
of God in man, and for man, is an es- 
sential concomitant of contempt for 
sin. It is not our province to hate 
men, because it is not for us to judge 
in the sense of condemnation. We 
may avenge wrong-doing through 
law, but not through revenge. “To 
revenge, says Webster, “is to inflict 
pain for the simple indulgence of 
malicious feelings”; and, further, “this 
is one of the worst exhibitions of hu- 
man character.” The Christian may 
in a good sense say, with Milton, 
** Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 

whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 

But the following description of a 
revengeful spirit, by the same poet, 
is not a picture of a true Christian: 

‘* But his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrenched; and 


care 
Sat on his faded cheek; but under brows 


Saints 


. Of dauntless courage and considerate pride 


Waiting revenge.” 

The low spirit of hate—fit compan- 
ion of malice, born often of envy, ac- 
companied by pride, seeking revenge 
—whether in financial advantages or 
in damages to property or person— 
seems, like an insatiable vulture and 
like all dark human passions, never 
to be satisfied while a shred of its 
victim remains in sight. It infests 
the miasmatic regions of mob-law, 
and of all crime. It belongs to 
Satan’s kingdom—not to Christ's. 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” He only has all 
power, purity, truth, law and justice; 
he alone has shown us how the Infin- 
ite One can love. “Love is of God,” 
and is said to be “trausparently hon- 
est.” The second great command- 
ment—like unto the first—St. James 
emphasizes as the “royal law, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” St. Peter 
speaks of it as “unfeigned love,” and 
exhorts to its exercise fervently—let 
it overflow in loving words and deeds. 
If some of the lowest of our race are 
redeemed by love, we, as brethren, 
may, in love, save one another from 
many errors. Fervent love will not 
hurt much, nor criticise harshly, for 
it works “no ill to our neighbor”— 
“hides)a multitude of sins.” It de- 
tests sin, and-tries by all means to 
save the sinner.—L£z. 


and skilled mechanics who have work- 
ed for the canal company for three 
years not one has died from a disease 
incident to the country. By the 
Nicaragua canal the distance saved is 
shown by this table: 


| Miles via 
Between ‘Miles Present Route Nicarag’a 
via | Canal. 


&S, F...|\Cape Horn, 15,660! 


N.Y.&PugetS’nd Magellan, 13935! 5,665 
N.Y. & Hongk g Cape C. H., 13,750] 10,695 
N. ¥. & Melv’ne Cape Horn, 13,760} 9,882 
L’pool & S. F..|Cape Horn, 15,620! 7,627 
N.Orleans&S.F..Cape Horn, 16,000 4,147 


Mississippi Valley, the lake ports and 
the Atlantic Coast. Ship-building and 
the shipping interests in New Eng- 
land will receive a new impetus. A 
new coasting trade will spring up, 
and American tonnage on the high 
seas will largely increase. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


It is raising no new charge to say 
that there is rottenness in the ranks 


of the municipal officials of the Dis- 


| 


trict of Columbia; but the charge has 
been very strongly confirmed, this 
week, by the conviction in court of 
two police officers of having for 
months been regularly bribed by the 
conductors of that pernicious form of 
gambling known as “policy,” and 
what makes the conviction all the 
more alarming to those having the 
moral welfare of the residents of 
Washington at heart, is that these two 
policemen had been specially detail- 
ed to break up “policy” playing, which, 


according to the testimony at this 
The committee says the cost, includ- | 


trial, robs the poorer classes of this 
city of something like $5,000 a day. In 
other cities such a disgraceful affair 
might be considered as entirely local, 
and, owing to peculiar political con- 
ditions, liable to occur; but in Wash- 
ington it is a national affair, and Con- 
gress is directly responsible for it. 
The citizens of Washington have no 
votes, and but little influence in the 
selection of the officials who are in 
immediate charge of its affairs. Con- 
gress is its only law-making power, 


and the appointment of its officials is 


| 
i 


| 


in the hands of the President of the 


United States. 


The officials of the Postoffice De- 
partment are having considerable 
trouble about deciding upon the de- 
sions for the series of Columbus 
stamps, which are to be exclusively 
used while the World’s fair is open. 


| These stamps are to range in value 


from one cent to five dollars, and the 
intention 1s to begin with an early 
scene in the life of Columbus, and 
follow with other scenes, a different 
one on each denomination of stamps, 
in regular chronological order up to 
his death. The trouble arises from 
doubts as to the time of certain hap- 
penings, and as to the portrait of 
Columbus that shall be used. The 
part of Third Assistant Postmaster 
General Hazen’s annual report, soon 
to be made public, that deals with 
this matter, is very interesting. 
Every step towards educating the 


' young for the practical duties of life 
is a step towards a better and higher 


| moral life. 


‘ed from Washington. 


The preliminaries of an 
educational movement of that sort, 


which is pregnant with great possi- 
bilities, are being quietly manipulat- 


The wheat crop of the Pacific Coast 


in 1891 was over 1.800,000 tons. and 
eighty per cent. of the wheat was ex- 
ported by sailing vessels and a large 
proportion of it passed around the 
Horn. The Nicaragua Canal, by 
shortening the route tv Atlautic ports, 
would not only save the producer 
cost of freight, but the revenue of the 
canal at $2 per ton toll would be 
nearly $3,000,000 on wheat alone. It 
is shown that there are 500,000,000 
thousand feet of merchantable timber 
in Washington and Oregon. to the 
value of which over $2 per thousand 
feet would be added by cheap water 
transportation via the Nicaragua 
Canal. The gross addition to the 


\value would amount to the enormous 


sum of $1,000,000,000, even at this 
low estimate of $2 additional. The 
fruit industry of California would 
quadruple in two years from the 
opening of the canal for business, and 
fast refrigerator steamers would de- 
liver fruit from California to New 
York in ten days, to Liverpool in 
fourteen days, and to New Orleans in 
eight days. The mountains of the 
Pacific Coast are rich iv lead, copper, 
silver and gold, while the plateaux 
and valleys afford a cereal belt with 
a soil more durable, and more favor- 
uble seasons for seeding and harvest- 
ing, than any part ofthe world, and 
the Committee thinks the completion 
of the Nicaragua Canal is only needed 
to develop that country to production 
of gigantic proportions and double the 
population of the Pacific Coast in a few 
years. The cotton growing sections 
of the Gulf States have undergone a 
depression, and the committee be- 
lieves that nothing could be of great- 
er immediate advantage than the 
canal in relieving that depression, and 
making a market for American cotton 
in Japan, China and Corea, where al- 
ready the people are beginning to 
manufacture cotton goods by machin- 
ery. Japan imported over 7,000,000 
pounds of American cotton in 1891, 
most of which was shipped from New 
Orleans to New York, and then by 
rail to Vancouver, and steamshipped 
to Japan. 

At present the coal trade of South 
America and the Pacific Coast is mo- 
opolized by the English. The com- 

‘mittee thinks that if the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal were opened the Alabama and West 


Virginia coal wouldShave a detided 


Its success is 
largely dependent upon the responses 
from those directly interested. Dur- 
ing the late G. A. R. encampment, a 
resolution was adopted by the Union 


‘Veterans’ Union endorsing the idea, 


and authorizing the appointment of 
a committee to organize and incor- 
porate “The Union Veterans’ School 
of Science and Agriculture.” This 
committee, of which Rev. (General) 
treen Clay Smith is Chairman and 
General Neil ‘Dumont Secretary, is 
now at work interesting the old sol- 
diers in the project. The school is to 
be located, if the movement succeeds, 
on a 10,000-acre tract of land, yet to 
be selected, which shall embrace tim- 
ber, coal, iron and suitable lands for 
grazing, and for all branches of agri- 
culture and horticulture, and schol- 
are are to be graduated in: all 
branches of scientific and mechanical 
industry. Although the school is to 
be under the control of ex-soldiers, 
its scholarships are to be open to all, 
and the sons and daughters of ex- 
soldiers who are unable to pay the 
small charges that will be made will 
be taken free. It is to be co-opera 
tive, and the capital needed is to be 
obtained by disposing of stock; its 
projectors believe that, once estab- 
lished, it will soon become self-sus- 
taining. Merely as showing how the 
idea strikes practical business men, 
it may be mentioned that an offer 
has already been made of the out- 
right gift of 300 acres of land in 
Tennessee, if the school will locate 
there, and a number of tracts in oth- 
er States have been offered at nomi- 
nal prices. It is easily possible for 
the members of the various soldier 
organizations to make this scheme a 
practical success at a very small cost 
to themselves. Twenty-five cents 
from each ex-soldier would give it a 
capital sufficient to begin, and many 
will watch with interest the result of 
the appeal the committee is now 
making to them. 

Rev. Frank M. Goodchild, the Phil- 
adelphia evangelist, began a series of 
meetings in the hall of the Y. M. C. 
A. building Sunday afternoon, which 
are to continue all this week. Mr. 
Goodchild is a forceful and convine- 
ing speaker, and his meetings are be- 
ing well attended. 

- How many people know that th 
membership of the W. C. T. U., in- 
cluding the young ladies’ branch and 


the children of the Loyal Temperance : 
Legion, has reached in the United 5 
States alone the enormous number of DENNETT S 


350,000? I hardly thought it was as 
large myself, until Mrs. Ruth Shaffner Surpassing Coffee 
— AND 


addressed the District of Columbia A | 
Continental 


branch last Sunday on “ The World’s 
Lunch Rooms, 


and National W. C. T. U.—What It 

Has the things she 

mentioned as having been done was . 

the procuring of 10,000,000 signa- 

tures to petitions for Prohibition. It arket Street. 
maintains the largest publishing so- 727 Market Street. 
ciety of women in the world, and is 959 Market Street. 
annually issuing 130,000,000 pages 


NEW YORK : 
of printed matter, all used in pushing 25 Park Row. 
its great work of moral reform. The Btrest. 
figures furnish a subject for thought- 
ful study. BROOKLYN: 
Wasurneron, D. C., Nov. 16, 1892. 17 Myrtle Avenue. 
If the will of God is-our will, and PHILADELPHIA: 
he always has his way, then we have _ 1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 


our way also, and we reign in a king- 
dom of perpetual peace. He who 
sides with God cannot fail to win in 
every encounter, whether the result, 
so far as he himself is concerned, be 
failure or success, joy or sorrow, life 
or death. Living in the will of God, 
we may, in all circumstances, join in 
the apostle’s victorious shout, “Now 
thanks be unto God, which always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ! ”— 
King’s Highway. 


13 South Ninth Street. 
19 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 
‘* Buston,” 241 Washington Street. 
Open day and night, sa 
hours for ender, sete fick 


-ervice. We are in general f 


Academy of Selences Building. — 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


On the one hand there’s 
$500 in cash; on the other, 
there’s a cure for your Ca- 
tarrh. One of these two thin 
has got to come to you—that’s 
promised and agreed by the 
roprietors of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
Remeay. 

But, do you think they’d 
make any such promise if they 
weren't sure that you'd be 
cured? That has come to | 
thousands, through this Reme- 
dy, when everything else has |} 
failed. By its mild, soothing, 
cleansing and healing proper- 
ties, the worst chronic cases of 
Catarrh in the Head have been 
perfectly and permanently 
cured 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral prope r 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of the same. Mining mschinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selec ed. Deeds, 
contracts, agreemen's. and all other papers 
required in mining tran: acti: ns. drawn upin 
legally correct furm. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


G. L. BROWN ; 
Manager 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. : 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


Telephone No. 8534 


That's the reason they’re 
willing to take such a risk. 
This is what they say, clearly 
and plainly: ‘ If we can’t cure 

our Catarrh, no matter how 

our case or of how lon 
standing, we'll pay you $500 
in cash.” If they have faith 
enough to say that, isn’t it safe 
for ‘at. to have a little faith, 
too 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS 
DESIGN PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 


For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Srientific American 


est circulation of any scientific in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Week! $3.08 a 
ear; $1.50 six menths. Address MUNN & 
UBLISHERS, 361 Broad-way. New York. 


PERIODICALS -- 
- PUBLICATIONS 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


CUFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco. 


BRANCH : 
TELEPHONE 5219, 


Y.P. 8. CE. Supplies 


MARKET ST... 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

s the largest user of Typewriters in the world. Upwards of 2,000 Remi e 

employed in the several Departments at Washington, and the 
is constantly receiving requisitions frem the Government for additional machines. — 

THE BIAN EXPOSITION 

as concluded a contract by which the Remington Standard Typewriter i 

furnished exclusively for public use during Tie 
to “eo furnished with Kemingtons, in charge of expert operators, for the use of the |” 
public. 


THE KEMINGTON FACTORY 


At Ilion, N. Y., turns out a new Remington Tvpewriter every five minutes; or 

more machines every day than the combined product of al : - 
high-priced writing machines. manufacturers af 


The Remington is not only unsurpassed, but una best} eines} 
quality of work, simplicity and durablity. »Proached. for excellence of design, 


G. G WiIcKSowmw « 
SAN FRANCISCO: 3 and 5 Front Sireet. LOy ANGELES: 346 Main Btreet. 
PORTLAND: 141 Front Streets 


G. W. KEELER. TELEPHONE 6r0a. W. DURINY 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


mr. S. F. 
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OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip.- 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa- 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
} Tesolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should be 
in every Congregational family.”’ 


HIS page of THE Paciric has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, REv. J. T. ForD, and President 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
ell matter to C. G. Baldwin. 
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CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


—— 


Rev. Mr. Howard of the first Pres- 
byterian church, Los Angeles, invited 
a union meeting of the First Congre- 
gational church and his ewn last 
Sabbath evening, in the interest of 
the Institutional church, which is pro- 
jected by the Bethlehem Congrega- 
tional church in Los Angeles. After 
a subscription of over $700 had been 
made by those present, he referred to 
his gratification that denominations 
had united to do a needed mission 
work under the management of a 
single denomination—a thing with- 
out precedent in his knowledge. If 
it is unprecedented, we are glad 
to know it. The First Method- 
ist and the South Methodist hold 
special services, as well as the Im- 
manuel Presbyterian church, next 
Sunday evening in aid of the same 
enterprise. There will also be union 
meetings in two other Congregation- 
al churches in other parts of the city 
for the same object. Business men 
will then complete the canvass, and 
among the canvassers denominations 
are unthought of. 


The church in Vernondale mourns 
the loss, by removal to Azusa, of Dea- 
con Asa Hall and family. These 
friends, for the past three years, have 
been active in every department of 
church work, and their loss will be 
sorely felt by pastorand people. On 
Friday evening, November 18th, a 
large gathering from church, congre- 
gation and Sunday-school, surprised 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall. They were taken 
to their own parlor and told they 
must be “company” for the evening. 
Tables were set with abundant and 
choice refreshments, and just before 
supper a further surprise awaited 
them when Pastor Rawson, in an 
appropriate address, expressed the 
appreciation of the church for their 
works and labors of love, the great 
regret felt over their removal, and on 
behalf of church and congregation 
presented them witha beautiful clock, 
a dozen teaspoons and some table 
linen. Mr. Hall’s response was grate- 
ful and full of deep feeling. Deacon 
I. V. Draper followed with a brief and 
touching address, expressive of much 
brotherly love and sorrow at parting, 
and Pastor Rawson offered prayer for 
the beloved family. At their last 
communion service this church wel- 
comed Deacon Gillespie and wife from 
Park church, city. Pastor Hendry 
sent, in addition to the letter of dis- 
missal, a note expressing regret over 
- losing such earnest Christian workers, 
and warmly commending them to the 
Vernon-avenue church. The coming 
of Deacon and Mrs. Gillespie is a 
source of gratitude, and gives comfort 
from the knowledge that they will 
step into the gap caused by the re- 
moval of Mr. and Mrs. Hall. The 
Methodist church unites with the 
Congregational in holding a Thanks- 
giving service. This is the first time 
the day has thus been observed in this 
community. 


Claremont church is now under the 
charge of a committee of three men, 
who either preach themselves or 
bring in excellent exchanges. One 
of the best friends of the college says: 
“The church at the college contsins 
our children. It should now havea 
choice man, who should be preacher 
and pastor and nothing else. He 
could use all his time. Ifthe church 
itself cannot pay for the service in 
full, no better use can be made of 
home mission funds than to expend 
them upon the character-building of 
- those who are to lead in church work 
in all our churches.” 


At the Villa Park church Mr. Ott, 
an experienced leader, has organized 
a chorus choir of young people, and 
the music at the Sunday services is 
already greatly improved. The W. 
C. T. U. of Villa Park conducted the 
evening service on the 20th. The 
house was filled, and gooddone. We 
owe it to these elect ladies that Villa 
Park has no saloon. The pastor 
preached in the morning on “The 
Progress of Temperance Ideas.” The 
suit against this church by the form- 
er pastor is set for trial next week, 
when it is hoped that the long con- 
troversy will be finally settled; mean- 
while, the church and pastor work to- 
gether with courage and hope. 


Rev. Joseph Overton, who has for 
seven years past ministered to a con- 
gregation in the East end of London, 
will for the present supply the church 
at Needles. 


Rev. B. F. Moody, the new minister 
at San Miguel, finds that the Congre- 
gational Church, which was first in 
the field, holds a warm place in the 
hearts of the most intelligent citizens. 
San Miguel is a village of about 500 
inhabitants, near the north line of San 
Luis Obispo country. It has an exten- 
sive outlying county devoted to grain, 
raising. The population of San Mi- 
guel township was, by census of 1890, 
1,663. The churches of the village 
have a mission to evangelize the whole 
township. Only as they fulfill this 
mission can the existence of four 
churches in so small a village be jus- 
tified. 

- Bakersfield is so overcrowded with 
inhabitants that Dr. Johnson, our 


minister, is compelled to build a house 
for himself, because he can find no 
place to rent. Having to build with- 
out money, he must needs work upon 
his house from daylight till dark. 
This is home evangelization in good 
earnest. 


| - Brother J. W. Zimmermen of Comp- 


ton is encouraged by increasing con- 
gregations and brighter prospects for 
the growth and usefulness of the 
church. The church makes a collec- 
tion now for home missions, and pro- 
poses to keep in line this year, as it 
did last, with the churches that con- 
tribute at the rate of $2 per mem- 
ber for this work. 

Bro. E. R. Brainerd reports thae 
church and parsonage at Mentone 
will be finished before January lst. 
The building of these has for some 
time past consumed the largest share 
of the. pastor’s time and strength. 
He has solicited funds, purchased ma- 
terial, laid out the work, and superin- 
tended the men. About $2,000 in 
money has been raised, and nearly as 
much in donations of material and 
labor, so that the property will rep- 
resent fully $4,000, and will consist of 
@ seven-room, story-and-a-half par- 
sonage, and a fine church edifice, with 
Sunday-school room opening into the 
main audience-room, having in both 
a seating capacity of at least 250. 


Rev. L. N. Barber, who has labored 
at several points in Northern Califor- 
nia since 1879, comes to make a home 
in San Jacinto. Brother Barber is 
understood to be ready for work in 
Southern California, and comes to us 
commended as a wise and faithful 
worker. | 

Rev. H. M. Voorhees, who supplied 
the First church in San Diego for the 
winter a few years since, proposes to 
spend the coming winter in Southern 
California, thinking to make his home 
here. 

Rev. Dr. Harwood is now tempor- 
arily supplying the church in San 
Luis Obispo. 

For envelopes for home mission 
collections apply to Home Mission- 
ary Superintendent: 

On November 5, 1892, the people 
of Flinn Valley, twenty-seven miles 
northeast of San Diego, organized 
themselves into a body, to be known 
as the Congregational church of Flinn 
Valley. They elected John W. White, 
resident of the valley postoffice, Lake- 
side, as clerk. Rev. J. A. Rogers of 
Encinitas will supply them the first 
Sunday of each month. This valley 
has been settled thirty years, and the 
first sermon ever preached there was 
by Rev. Rogers last September, which 
led to the organization just effected. 
Two of the members of this church 
are graduates of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, and were pupils 
under the Professor of Entomology, 


who is soon to take a chair at Pomona 


College. 

Rev. J. H. Harwood would like to 
locate his family at Claremont. Two 
of his sons are already in the college. 
He is unable to find any house which 
can be rented. 


Rev. S. H. Wheeler of Waterbury, 
Vt., leaves for Southern California 
with his family December 6th, if he 
is permitted to do so. He comes to 
stay. His many warm personal 
friends in these parts will be glad to 
look into his face again. 


Good letters from several pastors 
indicate a purpose to place Ture Pa- 
ciFic in every house. They speak ap- 
preciatively of the idea of keeping 
our churches in touch with each 
other. 


COLLEGE ITEMS. 


Pomona College has a considerable 
amount of village property at Clare- 
mont scattered over the town site— 
about forty acres in all. It now has 
two very good and useful buildings. 
This property is not encumbered. A 
business policy which will render this 
property more and more valuable is 
of no small moment to the College, 
and its friends will take pleasure in 
noting the following encouraging 
facts: 

Steps are now being taken to build 
an excellent street railroad from Po- 
mona to Claremont. The streets 
over which it is to pass are the best. 
These will be finely graded, and the 
plan involves their being kept as a 
sprinkled driveway. This will bind 
Pomona and Claremont together by 
a beautiful avenue; Pomona will find 
it easier tosend her children to us. 
Inhabitants located on the line will 
be patrons of the College. Citizens 
of Claremont will find Pomona their 
natural center of trade. The work 
is now in this form. Residents on 
the line are making up a purse of 
$30,000 to offer to a company which 
will build the road and engage to 
maintain it in full operation and to 
keep the streets sprinkled for a 
period of ten years, charging a five- 
cent fare for regular patrons. 
The road itself, and the com- 
panys bond for $10,000, _ will 
be the security given in return 
for the subsidy. Nearly all residents 
have consented to pay their share 
toward the purse, and the coming 


week a regular subscription paper 
will be presented to all interested. 


This enterprise, if successful, will add 
much to Claremont as a residence lo- 
cation. 


Already quite a number of choice 
citizens have located at Claremont, 
and within the year thirteen new build- 
ings have been erected, or are now 
in progress. Good houses are the 
rule, and a sufficient number of these 
has set the style. A Village Improve- 
mént Association have already raised 
and expended considerable money in 
local improvement, and plans for a 
second year are now on foot. The 
College has this week received a deed 
of twenty-three lots from the Pacific 
Land Improvement Company, its do- 
nation to the College enterprise. 
This is a handsome gift at present 
selling prices, and is prized for its 
future promise as well. 

Pomona College does not talk of 
“poverty” when it speaks of its needs. 
Its thought is this: If lack of funds 
prevent the doing of that which 
might be done with funds, we, as its 
guardians, are at fault in not press- 
ing that fact upon the attention of 
those who are waiting to use the 
Lord’s money where it is most needed. 


Instead of publishing a list of 
needs, we say here: We have great, 
specific needs which we would be 
glad to lay before any man or woman 
who would like to consider them, and 
we say, in addition, that if these needs 


California is likely to suffer some im- 
portant losses. Let us hear from all 
who make a business of placing 
money where it will do the most 
good in the world’s work from the 
standpoint of God’s Kingdom. 


San Diego First church sent in a 
very generous contribution to Pomo- 
na college the past week. The Col- 
lege appreciates such gifts, for it 
knows that home needs are pressing. 
Many friends sent in payment on 


subscriptions formerly made, and 
these, too, were very welcome. The 
College is prosperous. Friends do 


what they are asked to do very gen- 
erously, but real needs are very 
large. 


A CALL FOR AN ITINERANT MINIS- 
TRY. 


A letter just received says, “I went 
to last Thursday, held a ser- 
vice in the evening, and on Saturday 
evening they met again, and organiz- 
ed a church with seven male and six 
female members. Two more have 
signified their intention to join. Three 
more are expected soon to move into 
the settlement, who, it is thought, 
will join. One more has already ten- 
dered an acre of ground on which to 
put a church and parsonage. What 
do you think of calling a Council to 
meet Thursday, December Ist?” ete. 

There is a like movement for 
‘church organization at another point. 
The Christian people of the settle- 


ists. They meet on Sunday for Sab- 
bath-school and church service. In 
lack of a preacher a sermon is read. 
Other denominations have endeavor- 
ed to gather them in, but they want 
a Congregational church. They can 
organize with about twenty members. 

These two places are far distant 
from any Congregational church— 
too far distant from any church of 
any denomination to join with them 
in worship. They arg also far away 
from each other. They will do what 
they can for the support of a minis- 
ter; but they cannot do much. In 
one of them, perhaps $100 can be 
raised; in the other perhaps $300. 
What shall we do for these fields? 
The call from both comes to our Con- 
gregational churches, and to no oth- 
er. Shall we assist them to organize, 
and give them the hand of fellow- 
ship? But each one of them needs 
the services of a mivister; if not by 
itself alone, yet in connection with 
some other points. Fellowship in 
these cases means help. But we 
have no home mission money at com- 
mand to aid them; nor can we have, 
at present, unless our churches make 
larger contributions than they have 
done heretofore. If all our churches 
should contribute at the average rate 
of $2 per member, we could readi- 
ly assist them to organize, and to 
maintain the customary services of a 
church. We could put into the field 
two itinerant missionaries, who, each, 
should occupy several destitute 
neighborhoods, preaching in school- 
houses, making these two places the 
starting points of their work. We 
could use in Southern California to 
good advantage four missionaries of 
this kind—one among the isolated 
valleys of San Diego county, one in 
the desert region of San Bernardino 
county, one in the desert region of 
Los Angeles county, and one in the 
more sparsely settled and destitute 
parts of San Luis Obispo county. 
Concerning the latter, Rev. Samuel 
Slocombe, who resides in the couaty, 
and knows it well, said, last May, at 
our General Association, “I could go 
from school-house to school-house, 
preaching twice on the Sabbath ev- 
ery Sabbath, for three months, not 
preaching twice in the same place, 
and not in any instance preach- 


ing within eight miles of a point 


are not met the Kingdom of God in 


ment are nearly all Congregational-_ 


where the gospel is regularly preach- 
ed.” 

The part of our work most neglect- 
ed is that in the sparsely settled 
neighborhoods of the country. Not 
even the slums of the city are more 
neglected and destitute of gospel 
privileges. The most practicable 
method of evangelizing these neigh 
borhoods is by the employment o 
the itinerant missionary. He ma; 
preach regularly at half a dozen dif 
ferent points. He may organiz 
churches in them all, and be pasto 
to every one of them. We need no 
fear, on this plan, to organize smal 
churches. Every place so far awa) 
from church privileges that Chris 
tians must meet together there, 0) 
not meet at all, needs a church. 

Must the two calls presented at th: 
beginning of this article pass unheed 
ed? Will not our churches be mov 
ed to make large contributions, that 
at least, two itinerant missionarier 
may be immediately employed to oc 
cupy these places, ministering also t 
many surrounding destitute points: 
Will not aided churches hasten t 
self-support, that more money may be 
released for this work? Does not 
the Lord call upon some Christian 
brother whom he has made a steward 
of abundant means to insure the 
support of at least one such itinerant 
missionary ? 


— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Plymouth Sunday-school, Los An- 
geles, held a special rally-day service 
on November 20th. Responsive exer 
cises were led by the pastor, and the 
school was addressed by Superin- 
tendent Case. This school is recover- 
ing itself, and has promise of large 
usefulness. 

Bethlehem Sunday-school, Los An- 
geles, has nearly doubled its member- 
ship during the past six months. 
reaching 120 on November 13th, 
crowding the old building to over- 
flowing. The new building is a ne- 
cessity, and will begin to materialize 
soon. 

Our Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishin g Society is trying to do 
its part in looking after our whole 
country. Dr. Boynton,the General Sec- 
retary, has just finished a national tour 
in his work. His visit to Southern Calli- 
fornia was not the least pleasant and 
useful part of his trip. He writes: “I 
reached home November 5th, after an 
exceedingly interesting and valuable 
trip, in which I touched twenty States, 
besides Canada, had conference with 
sixteen of our workers on the field, 
visited Associations in five States, 
made about forty-five addresses, and 
gained acquaintance with a great 
many portions of the field I had never 
before seen. I[ thank God for such 
a body of earnest, faithful, loyal men 
—the missionaries in our Sunday- 
school work.” 

The Sunday -school lessons for 1893 
finish both the old Testament and the 
New. The first half of the year they 
are selections from the prophets of 
the Captivity and the Restoration, 
and from the Poetical Books. The 
last half, they will be from the Book 
of Acts, the Epistles, and Revela- 
tions. Thus will be finished the third 
seven years International course of 
uniform Sunday-school lessons. 

There has been considerable com- 
plaint about the plan of these lessons, 
and many requests have been sent 
to the International Committee to 
change their plan for the next course. 
But there is not likely to be any radi- 
cal change from the chronological idea, 
which has controlled the lesson selec- 
tions for twenty-one years. While the 
great mass of over ten million Sunday- 
school students in this land have stood 
by the lessons selected, a few have 
revolted, and there is increased 
threatening. It is a pity to lose the 
many benefits that have come through 
the uniform lesson study. 

It is especially hoped that our 
schools will not forsake the lessons 
for 1893. Only three schools in 
Southern California are out of the 
ranks. It is to be hoped that they 
will return. 

But if it is decided by any school 
to forsake the International Lessons, 
for any reason, then send at once to 
Superintendent Case, Los Angeles, 
for samples of a new series of lessons 
just published by our Society, called 
“A Study of the Life of Jesus the 
Christ.” They are a harmonious 
study of the four gospels on the in- 
ductive plan, prepared in three grades 
—Primary, Intermediate and Senior. 
They are in quarterly or book form, 
at eight cents per quarter. | 

Some schools will, probably, use 
them in special classes; and they 


#hould some time be studied by 
every Sunday-school scholar. 


A good rule is to take short views. 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof”; no man is strong to bear 
to-day’s load with to-morrow’s load 
piled on top of it. The only look far 
ahead that you and I should take 
should be the look toward the judg- 
ment-seat and the offered crown at 
the end of the race. That is the way 
to get a taste of heaven in advance. 
—The Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 


O.G. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIE- 
TY’S PLACE IN MODERN RE- 
LIGIOUS LIFE. | 


[Paper read at San Bernardino Association of 
Congregational Churches meeting at. Perris 
Yctober 18th and and requested for pub- 
ication. | 
For the purpose of determining 
ust what “ place” or prominence i: 
.ctually claimed for this new society 
- addressed the following note to a 
‘ew eminent workers in the Christian 
Gndeavor movement, and read ycu 
herewith a few of their replies : 


THE INQUIRY. 


“Dear Sir and Brother: Will you 
kindly give me, in a sentence or two 
your estimate, from the standpoint of 
a pastor, upon ‘The Christian En- 
Jeavor Society’s Place in Modern 
Religious Life’? The above subject 
has been handed me for discussion.” 

The first I read comes from 
Ticonderoga, New York. Its ring 
reminds one of historic shouts: 
of the freedom of the wild wood of 
the Adirondacks. It comes from a 
man whose vacation recreation im- 
pels him to shout for Christian En- 
deavor as we have all exulted over 
the undreamed-of progress of this 
Endeavor movement. 


Seat, Ticonperoaa, N. Y., 
Aug. 27,1892. | 
“Dear Sir: Isend you these watch- 
words : Christian Endeavor now and 
forever! A man lives but once —why 
should he live like a dunce? Success 
to merit! Defeat to demerit! With 
a glorious American Church there can 
be a glorious American republic; 
otherwise not. Let us strike home, 
for we are going home. 
. “JosepH Cook.” 


It is at first a little difficult to 
understand the meaning of this note. 
It means the Endeavor movement 
has come to stay ; that the Endeavor 
movement appeals to the common 
masses; that its merits will prove its 
vantage ground; that the Endeavor 
movement is a skirmish line of the 
Church; that loyalty of young men 
and maidens to Christ will mark the 
onward march of the banner of Christ, 
and that the Church is really the safe- 
guard of this nation. 

The next letter is from a hall of 
learning, among the first in wide, 
comprehensive Christian education, 
without a peer in loyalty to this 
United States government, and equal- 
ly fearless in its defense of truth and 
the Bible. It has the sound of the 
steady tread of conscious power. 

Rooms of the President, 
Aug. 29, 1892. 

“Dear Sir: The Christian Endeavor 
movement marks the awakening of 
the Church to the truth that if young 
Christians ‘abide in Christ,’ they shall 
‘bear much fruit, from the begin- 
ning of their Christian life. ‘ Use it, 
or lose it!’ is God’s law, governing 
every power he intrusts to his chil- 
dren. This society proves that young 
Christians see this law, and are eager 
to use for Christ the powers that he 
gives them with ‘the dew of their 
youth.’ As a lesson to the world in 
the substantial unity of Christ’s fol- 
lowers, of whatever name, it seems to 
me to be full of blessing and of prom- 
ise. Yours very truly, 

“Merritt G. Gates.” 


The next is from a former college 
teacher and fellow-student, now the 
pastor of a Medford, Mass., church. 
Dr. James L. Hill is a young man at 
heart, if not in years; an honored 
trustee of the United Society, and 
one of the foremost Endeavorers of 
the age. His are the words of a man 
resting hard on the arm of God, and 
deeply conscious of his divine favor : 


“BELCHERTOWN, Mass., 

Aug. 30, 1892. 

“My Very Dear Mr. Davis: In mod- 
ern religious life the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor stands for what I will 
call the Amherst system of self-gov- 
ernment. A study of the life of 
young men and women exhibits 
the conspicuous fact that young 
people will adopt stricter rules 
for self-government than any other 
person could execute in relation to 
them. Allof the rules of the Society 
of Endeavor, like all the laws of God, 
execute themselves. The pledge 
means simply this, that the person 
joining the Society will regularly at- 
tend the meetings and unfailingly do 
something to help sustain them. If 
they do not do this they cease to be 
members of the Society. They are 
never expelled by the Society. This 
would be too much like assuming the 
prerogative of the Church. After 
absence, unexplained, from a stated 
number of meetings, the proper offi- 
cer quietly draws his pen through 
the name, which, of course, in subse- 
quent meetings, would be no longer 
read. This person is no longer a 
member of the Society. There is no 
public scandal, no bad feeling and no 
usurpation of the powers of the 
Church. The Society is kept cleared 
up around its edges. Unfaithfulness 
thus simply expels itself. Secondly, 


“AMHERST CoLLEGE, AMHERST, Mass., 


in modern religious life the Society 
of Endeavor embodies the organizing 
spirit of the age. Corporations ex- 
hibit it in the commercial world. The 
world waited for it in the religious 
sphere. Thirdly, in modern religious 
life, the Society stands for spiritual 
apprenticeship. Here is the revival 
of an old idea. As disciples enter 
1ow upon religious work, while yet so 
voung, they need opportunity to give 
testimony, to engage in committee 
ind other work in unembarrassed re- 
lations. * * * Thoroughly yours. 
“James L. Hit.” 


Since reading these letters it only 
becomes me to say, briefly, what our 
tims are; viz.: To unite denomina- 
tions in Christ’s work; to raise the 
standard of Christian living; to make 
1 natural and plain avenue through 
which the Church may receive its 
membership; to make a new field for 
literature and occupy the ground; to 
provide ways for more extended 
work by individuals,and to systematize 
the work; to educate in a knowledge 
of what the Bible contains, and to 
teach how to apply its truths; to 
create a power of speech; to declare 
anew standard for measurement of 
Christians; to arouse the Church to 
the imperative needs in missionary 
fields, and to the fact of our being 
responsible for our brother's keeping: 
to effectually and permanently solve 
the liquor question by speeding na- 
tional disfavor and national legisla- 
tive enactment; in California, to make 
a Sunday law and demand that the 
day and the law shall be respected. 

Christian Endeavor is in the realm 
of religion what recent discoveries 
and inventions are in the world of 
commerce. Its place is one of power 
and progress that will admit the ac- 
tivity and fervor and singleness of 
the heart of youth, for lack of which 
the Church has groaned and the 
world suffered. 

It is as yet only a babe in relation 
to its possibilities and promise, and 
no one can truly say what its place 
really is. 

It has, with the characteristics of 
vouth, already shown some sign of its 
sincerity of purposing to bring the 
world to Christ. It has won hun- 
dreds of thousands of youth and 
maidens from the rank and file of 
which missionaries, ministers, and 
teachers, eminent in their spheres. 
will soon appear. Members of this 
and kindred societies will do more in 
a short time to purify the halls of leg- 
islation, regulate the amusements of 
society, and elevate the standard of 
morals, than any combination of 
forces heretofore extant; because the 
spirit of youth is an indomitable spir- 
it, and, guided by the Divine hand. 
will be irresistible. 

It has, after only eleven years’ ex- 
istence, brought to our shores from 
the regions of ancient idolatry and 
ancestral heathendom representatives 
of its work and influence. 

It will proclaim to the Church and 
to church-goers the measure that 
constitutes liberality and philanthro- 
py, and say that posthumous endow- 
ments do not mark the highest mem- 
orials of goodness and gratitude. It 
will multiply Northfield Institutions, 
and throw its protecting and sympa- 
thizing arms around the dusky chil- 
dren of Ramonas and Alessandros. 
(The writer is industrial teacher at 
the Perris Indian Industrial School.) 

This society is asserting itself upon 
the indiscriminate multiplication of 
churches, and declaring undenomina- 
tional religion to excel denomination- 
al pride. 

Wanamaker says, “It is the storage 
battery of the Church.” 

Depew says, “It is the citadel of 
the Church camp inside the lines.” 

Dr. Conwell says, “It has come in- 
to the Church to-day for the purpose 
of creating union.” I believe the so- 
cieties of this district should outline 


| their work for the coming year with 


a view of doubling the active mem- 
bership. whieh means securing the 
mem)ershjp on the roll of 
the Church. 

If [ seem to claim too important a 
place for the Society of Christian En- 
deavor in our religious life, let us not 
forget what we are praying for, nor 
forget the pledge of the last United 
Society. C. J. Davis. 


NOTES. 


November 20th a delightful UAion 
meeting of the First Congregational 
and First Presbyterian U. E. Societies 
was held in the First Presbyterian 
church, Los Angeles. The subject 
was “Reasons for Thanksgiving,” and 
over fifty took part in personal testi- 
mony. 

The C. E. Union of Los Angeles 
furnished the waiters for the tables 
at the free Thanksgiving dinner 
given by the Pacific Gospel Union to 
to the poor of the city. Over fifty 
waiters were required. 


The Y. P. S. C. E. of the Vernon 
Congregational church has a mem- 
bership of twenty-two active members. 
It is @ band of Christian workers, 
marching ‘neath the “Banner of the 
Cross.” The President is Miss Sophia 


Dinsmore, and the Secretary, Res 
Hanna. 
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